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PASTEL. 


MONG the priceless gems and treasures rare 
' Old Versailles shelters in its halls sublime, 
I can recall one faded image fair, 
A girl’s sad face, praised once in every clime. 
Poets have sung in rich and happy rhyme, 
Her violet eyes, the wonder of her hair. 
An art-bijou it was, but dimmed by time, 
A dreamy pastel of La Valliére! 


re ernie beeen 


I, too, remember in my heart a face 

Whose charm I deemed would ever with me dwell ; 
But as the days went by, its peerless grace 

Fled like those dreams that blooming dawn dispel, 
Till of its beauty there was left no trace, 

Time having blurred it like that pale pastel! 


FRANCIS SALTUS SALTUS. 
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TALES OF OUR COAST. 
IV.—“‘ THAT THERE MASON.” 


BY CLARK RUSSELL. 


WAS in Ramsgate, in the pier-yard, 
and noticed the figure of a boatman 
leaning against the wall of a building used 
by the Trinity people. I stepped close, 
and looked at him. He was a little man, 
curved; his hands were buried to the 


wore a yellow sou’wester, and under it 
was a sour, sneering, wicked face. His 
eyes were damp and sunk, and seemed to 
discharge a thin liquor like pale ale, and he 
would not pull out his hand to wipe them. 

“ What’s your name ?” said I. 

He looked at me slowly, beginning at 
my waistcoat, and answered: “ What's 
that got to do with you?” 

“Do you want a job?” 

‘What sorter job?” he replied, continu- 
ing to lean against the wall, without any 
motion of his body, merely looking at me. 

“The job of answering a civil question 
with a civil answer,” said I. 

He turned his head, and gazed at the 
sea without replying. 

“ What's that obelisk ?” said I. 

His head came back to its bearings, 
and he answered : “ What’s what ?” 

“That thing in granite, yonder ; that 
tall stone spike. What is it?” 

“Can yer read ?” said he. 

“Better than you, I expect,” I an- 
swered. 

“Then why don’t you go and find out 
for yourself ?” said he, uttering a small, 
hideous laugh. 

“TI rather fancy,” said I, “that that 
spike was erected to commemorate the 
landing of George IV. He was kind 
enough to condescend to land at Ramsgate. 
Wasn't that good of him, Tommy ? 
Blown here, maybe, vomiting to the pier- 
head, and rejoicing, under his waistcoats, 
to get ashore anywhere and anyhow. 
And the snobs of Ramsgate go to the 
expense of erecting that unwholesome and 


shocking memorial of so abject a trifle as 
the landing of a fat, immoral man at this 
port on his way to London. Why don't 
you, and the likes of you, level it—knock 
the blamed thing into blocks of stone, and 
build a house with them for a good man 
to live in ?” 

His eyes had come to the surface, they 
were running harder than ever. He was 
in a rage. 

“ Look here,” said he; “I don’t know 
who y’are, but don’t yer like that there 
pillar ?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Then why don't yer go home? 
There’s nothen’ to keep yer ere, I ’ope? 
Plenty of trains to all parts, and I’ll carry 
yer bag for nothen’, allowin’ you've got 
one, only for the satisfaction of seein’ the 
last of yer.” 

I told him I would remember that, and, 
bursting into uncontrollable laughter at his 
peculiarly ugly, wicked face, I walked off, 
scarce knowing but that I should feel the 


blow of “ ’arf a brick” in the back of my 


head as I went. 

I met a boatman with whom I had 
gone fishing on some occasions. 

“Thomas,” said I, pointing to the lean- 
ing figure, “who is that queer little 
chap ?” 

“ Jimmy Mason,” replied Thomas, with 
a half glance at the wall-scab, then turn- 
ing his back upon it. 

“ Has he ever been hung ?” said I. 

“Don’t think he could have been quite 
old enough for it,” he replied, turning 
again to look at the little man. “They 
cut a man down from the gibbet on the 
sand hills yonder,” said he, pointing in 
the direction of Deal, “when my father 
was a boy, and he used to say that, when 
the man got sprung, he’d relate, in beauti- 
ful language, how he felt when he was 
turned off.” 
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“A dose of turning-off would do that 
gent in the sou’wester a great deal of 
good,” said I. “ He’s a sort of man, you 
know, to murder you when you're out 
fishing with him. He’s a sort of man to 
stab you in the back with a great clasp 
knife, and drag your body into the empty 
house, which never lets ever after.” 





‘‘Old Jim Mason’s just the worst- 
tempered man on the coast. His heart 
was turned black by a disappointment,” 
said Thomas. 

“Love?” said I. 

“Why, not exactly love,” he replied ; 
“it was more in the hovelling line.” 

“Is it a good yarn?” Lasked. “If so, 














‘MASON PICKED UP A GOLD RING.”’ 


I'll stand two drinks; a pint for you and 
a half pint for me.” 

“Tt might be worth recording,” said 
Thomas, taking the time occupied by the 
harbour clock in striking twelve to reflect. 
“Anyways, pint or no pint, here it is,” 
and, folding his arms, this intelligent 
“longshoreman ” started thus: 

“Some years ago, agemman and a lady 
went out for a sail, and, as is not always 
customary in these ’ere parts—though 
we've got some thick heads among us, I 
can tell you—they were capsized. The 
gemman was drowned, the lady and the 
boatman saved, and the boat was picked 
up and towed in—there she lies, ‘ The 
Arbour Bud.’ 

“The widder, as was natural, was in 
dreadful yrief; and, in a day or two, 
police bills was pasted about the walls, 
offering a reward of £50 to anyone who 
should recover the body. That there 
Mason, as you see a-leaning agin that 
house, was just the party for a job of this 
sort. He called ’em soft jobs. He was 
one of them men as would walk about the 


rocks and sands arter a breeze of wind, 
hunting for whatever he might find—be 
it a corpse that had come ashore to keep 
him in good spirits, or the ‘arf of a shoe. 
Him and Sam Bowler was a-huntin’ arter 
jewellery down among the rocks one day, 
and that there Mason picked up a gold 
ring. He offered it to Bowler, who gave 
him five shullens for it, and that night, at 
the sign of the ‘Welcome ‘Arp,’ that 
there Mason swallowed some of his front 
teeth, and got both eyes plugged, for 
Bowler, who weighs fourteen stun, had 
discovered that the ring was brass. 

“ Well, that there Mason takes it into 
his head to go for a walk one day arter the 
bills about the body had been pasted on 
the walls. He walked in the direction of 
Broadstairs, and,comin’ to the coastguard 
station, he falls in with one of the men, a 
sort of relation of his. They got yarning. 
The coastguard had a big telescope under 
his arm. That there Mason asked leave 
to have a look, and he levels the glass and 
begins to work about with it. The line of 
the Good’in Sands ws as plair as the nose 
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“THAT THERE MASON.” 7 


on his face. It was low water, the whole 
stretch of the shoal was visible, and it was 
a clear bright afternoon. 

“*What’s taken yer heye?’ says the 
coastguard presently. 

**Nothen, oh, nothen,’ answered that 
there Mason. ‘Sands show oncommon 
plain to-day.’ 

“ He handed back the glass to the coast- 
guard, and then, instead of continuing his 
walk, he returned to this here yard, and 
got into his boat and pulled away out of 
the harbour. 

“ Now what do yer think he had seen 


in that telescope? A dead man stranded 
on the Good’in Sands. There could 
be no mistake. That there Mason be- 
longed to the cocksure lot; he never 
made a blunder in all his life. It mightn’t 
be the body as was advertised for, but, if 
it was, ‘twas a fifty-pound job; and that 
there Mason, without a word, pulled out 
o’ ’arbour feelin’, I daresay, as if he’d got 
the gold in his pocket, and the heavens 
was beginnin’ to smile upon him. 

“Tis a long pull to the Good’ins, tide 
or no tide. None took any notice of his 
goin’ out. There was some boats a-fishin’ 
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in Pegwell Bay, and if any man looked at 
that there Mason a-rowing out to sea, he’d 
expect to see him bring up and drop a line 
over the side. He rowed and rowed. The 
body lay upon the edge of the Sand, a 
long distance away from the Gull light- 
ship. He rowed and rowed. By-and-bye, 
standin’ up, he pulls out a bit of a pocket- 
glass, and then discovers that what he'd 
taken to be a man’s dead body was nothen 
but a small balk of timber, black with 
black seaweed, stretched out on either side, 
so that at a distance it looked exactly like 
a corpse on its back with its arms out. 
“That there Mason might ha’ burst 
himself with passion if he hadn’t been too 
dead beat with rowing. Even in them 
times he wasn’t no chicken. Well, thinks 
he to himself, since I’ve had all this here 
labour merely to view a balk of timber, I 
may as well stepashore for a spell of rest, 
and take a short cruise round, for who 
knows what I might find? So what does 
the joker do but head his boat right in 
for the sand, and then he jumps ashore. 
He made his boat fast to the balk of tim- 
ber. It was arter five, and the sun wes- 
terin’ fast. He drives his ‘ands deep into 
his pockets, and slowly meanders, always 
a-looking. What was there to find? He 
couldn’t tell. There was expectation, yer 
see, and that was a sort of joy to the ’eart 
of that there Mason. Y’ud hardly think 
it of a boatman, but it’s true: whilst that 
bally idiot was a-wandering about them 
sands searching for whatever there might 
be, his boat, giving a tug at her painter, 
frees the rope and drifts away on the tide, 
with that there man as you are now a-look- 
ing at walking about the sands, his ‘ands 
buried deep and his eyes fixed, dreaming 
of lighting upon a sovereign or a gold 
chain—you can never tell what passes in 
such an ’ead. Bym’bye he turns to look 
for his boat, and, lo and be’old she’s gone. 
There she was half a mile off, quietly float- 
ing away to the norr’ard. The sun was 
beginning to sink low; the night was 
coming along. The people aboard the 


Gull lightship didn’t see him or take any 
notice ; what was that there Mason going 
to do? There was no wreck to shelter 
him. It might be that at Ramsgate 
they’d see a lonely man a-walking about, 
and send a boat; but, as I’ve said, dusk 
was at and, and he knew bloomin’ well 
that if they didn’t see him soon they'd 
never see him again. 

“ He'd taken notice afore the darkness 
had drawn down of a cutter bearing about 
north-east. He watched her now whilst 
it was light, for it looked to him as if she 
was making a straight course for the sands. 
It was plain she wasn’t under no govern- 
ment. The wind blew her along, and at 
eight o’clock that evening, when the moon 
was rising and the tide making fast all 
about the sands, I’m blest if that cutter 
didn’t come quietly ashore and lie as 
sweetly still as if she was a young woman 
wore out with walkin’. 

“T allow that it didn’t take that there 
Mason a lifetime to scramble aboard of 
her. She was a fine boat, bout sixteen 
or eighteen ton, newly-sheathed, and her 
sails shone white and new in the moon. 
When he got aboard he sung out ‘any- 
body here?’ and he received no reply. 
There was a bit of a forehatch; he put 
his ’ead into it and sung out, and several 
times he sung out, and got no answer ; 
he then walked aft. I must tell you, it 
was a very quiet night, with a light 
breeze and plenty of stars, and a grow- 
ing moon. He looks through the bit of 
a skylight, and sees nothen ; puts his head 
in the companion-way and sings out as 
afore. An abandoned wessel, he thinks 
to himself, and his ’eart, you may be 
sure, turns too and rejoices. 

“ What should he do? Try to kedge 
her off himself? That was beyond him. 
Send up a rocket, if he should find such 
a thing in the vessel? S’elp me, he was 
that greedy he couldn’t make up his 
mind to ask for ’elp. He took a look 
round the sea and considered. There 
was some big lump of shadow out behind 
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** YoU KILLER um!’ ROARS OnE, ”” 


the sands, she looked like a French 
smack ; his boat was out of sight in the 
dark, but the cutter, he noticed, carried a 
little jolly boat, amidships, right fair in 
the wake of the gangway, easy to be 
launched, smack fashion, so that there 
Mason felt his life was saved, 

“He carried some lucifers in his pocket 


for lighting his pipe; he stepped into 
the cabin, and struck a light. A lamp 
was hung up close against his and ; it 
was ready trimmed, and he set the wick 
afire, and looked round. What did he 
see ? As beautiful a little cabin as the hin- 
vention of man could figure. The sides 
of the wessel had been picked out by 
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artists, and that there Mason swears no 
man ever saw finer pictures in his life— 
ladies a-bathin’, gentlemen chasin’ with 
hounds, a steamer going along ; both sides 
had been picked out into pictures, and 
that there Mason looked around him with 
his mouth opening and opening. There 
was likewise lookin’ glasses, a thick carpet; 
the lamps seemed to be made of silver, 
and there was such a twinkling of silver 
all about, what with the ’andles of doors 
and a lot of forks and spoons on the table, 
that Mason’s eyes began to dance in his 
evil old nut, and he reckoned himself a 
made man for life. Look at him as he 
leans there. 

* But what else did he see? The door 
of a cabin right aft stood open, and _half- 
way in and half-way out lay the body 
of aman; his throat was most horribly 
cut ; not by ‘is own ’and. No man could 
nearly cut his own ‘ead half-off as that 
chap’s was. He'd been murdered, and 
there was no man in that beautiful little 
cutter saving that bleedin’ corpse. It was 
a sight to have thickened the wind-pipe of 
most men, and set them a-breathin’ hard 
and tight ; but he saw nothing but a man 
with his throat cut. He took a look at 
him, and reckoned him to be a furriner, 
as, indeed, the whole little ship seemed. 
It was a very quiet night, and he stood 
looking at the dead body, considering 
what he should do. If he brought 
assistance from the shore, and the cutter 
was towed into port, his share of the sal- 
vage money—for the rewards are small 
in jobs of this sort when the weather is 
fine and there is no risk of life—his share, 
I says, of the money would be scarcely 
worth talking about. Same time, if he 
left the cutter to lie, and it came on to 
blow, she’d go to pieces afore the mern- 
ing. That wasn’t his consarn, he thought; 
he had come to the Good’ins on the look- 
out for a job, and had got one, and he 
made up his mind to make the most of 
his chances. 

“So the first thing that there Mason 
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did was to stoop down and plunder the 
body. Plenty was on it. I can see in 
fancy the looks of his face as he 'elped 
himself ; he found a beautiful gold watch 
and chain, a diamond ring and another 
ring, a lot of gold coins in French money 
in one pocket, and French money in silver 
coin in another. He found a silver tooth- 
pick, an eye-glass, and I can’t tell you 
what besides. He was in high feather, a 
very ‘appy man ; he fills his pockets with 
the forks and spoons, supposing them 
silver, tho’ they wasn’t. He looked into 
the cabin where the dead body lay, but 
found nothen but bed-clothes and male 
wearin’ apparcl hangin’ to the bulkhead. 
There was a chest of drawers full of good 
linen shirts and vests and the like of that. 
But that there Mason thought of Cocky 
Honour, the customs man, and abandoned 
the idea of makin’ up them shirts into a 
parcel. 

“Tt was his notion to get away in the 
cutter’s jolly boat or dinghey, and he 
stood looking about him to see if there 
was anything else he could put in his 
pockets. All at once he heard a noise of 
men’s voices alongside, and, immediately 
arter, the ’eavy tread of fishermen’s 
boots over’ead. Afore he could get on 
deck, a big chap, with a red night-cap 
on, came down the little companion- 
ladder, and instantly roars out something 
in French. Down comes others—three 
or four. "Iwas a minute or two afore 
they took notice of the dead body, all 
along of starin’ round ’em, and at that 
there Mason, who stared back. They 
then set up a howl, and fell a-brandish- 
ing their arms, as if they were gone stark 
mad. 

“** You killee him !’ roars one. 

“*No, no,’ sings out Mason, ‘me no 
killee, me find him killee.’ 

“You killee him,’ roars:the great man 
with the cap, lookin’ most ferocious, for 
that there Mason says his face was nearly 
all hair, besides that he squinted most 
damnably, beggin’ of your pardon. And 
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“THAT THERE MASON.” 11 


then he began to shout to the others, who 
shouted back at him, all talkin’ at the top 
of their voices, as is the custom in France 
when excited, and all lookin’ at that there 
Mason. 





** THEY TOWED HER STR 


“Suddenly they all rushed at him, 
knocked him down, overhauled his pockets, 
and brought out the spoons and forks and 
the dead gent’s gold watch and chain, and 
the rest of the plunder. 

“You killee !’ roared the big man in 
the cap, and layin’ hold of him, they ran 
him into the cabin where the corpse was, 
and locked him up with the body, and 
presently that there Mason, who was 
next door to ravin’ mad, felt that they 
was warping the cutter off—that, in short, 
she was off, and, by the noise of passin’ 
waters, either sailing or in tow. 

“And now to end this, sir, what do 
you think happened to that there Mason ? 
She was a French smack that had sighted 


and boarded the cutter, that was a 
Frenchman likewise, and they towed her 
straight to Boulogne, at which place they 
arrived at about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Numbers was on the pier to see the 





AIGHT TO BOULOGNE.”’ 


oncommon sight of a smack towing an 
abandoned cutter. That there Mason 
was handed over to the authorities, charged 
with murder and robbery. The British 
Consul took up the case. When the facts 
were stated, and inquiries made, his inno- 
cence was established ; but not afore he’d 
lain three weeks in a beastly jail, fed on 
black bread, and denied his pipe. I don’t 
say he came home much changed ; but I 
allow the disappointment sunk as deep as 
his heart, and blacked it. And to this 
hour he’s not fit company for man nor 
beast. Look at him as he leans!” 

Laughing together, we strolled off for 
our drinks, and I saw Mason turn his head 
to watch us as we walked. 








BY M. A. 


[J\ILL lately the shop-girl, though a very 

living entity to most of us, has 
scarcely played her proper part on the 
world’s stage. No great novelist has dealt 
with the joys and sorrows of the “ shop- 
assistant,” that is to say, on this side of 
the water, for in 4u Bonheur des Dames, 
Emile Zola has left imperishable pictures 
of the French demoiselle de magasin as seen 
through the crystal of his genius. In the 
last act of Patience, Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan introduced, with the happiest 
effects, a troupe of young ladies dressed 
in most unesthetic attire, who announced 
themselves, if I remember rightly, with 
a number of verses in which were incor- 
porated the names of the then famous 
London emporiums. 

Years sped by before the shop-girl had 
once more a chance to make her bow 
to the public. And yet until the world 
is “run” on some Socialistic or co-opera- 
tive basis, we can, none of us, unless 
inmates of a lunatic asylum or of a prison, 
avoid being brought into contact with 
the ubiquitous shop-girl ; and I fancy we 
all cherish secretly the idea of a lady 
Autolycus whose wares shall be always 
tempting, whose manners shall be always 
charming, and who shall bear on her 
face that evidence of the merry heart 
which enables her to stand all the day 
willing to do the bidding of the hundred- 
and-one customers which fate may bring 
her. 

A good shop-assistant is born, not made, 
and though experience is of considerable 
importance, a girl who has only been a 
month “in business ” will often take more 
money than one who has spent ten years 
behind the counter. 

The shop-girl is recruited from every 
class, The smart, well-set-up daughter of 
a farmer or gamekeeper, especially if she 
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can obtain a letter of recommendation 
from a country lady who has been a long- 
honoured customer of one of the great 
London shops, finds it comparatively easy 
to get work of .the kind in town. Appli- 
cations are also frequently being received, 
by the managers of well-known establish- 
ments, from the orphan daughters of 
professional men, who see in the life a 
pleasanter way of earning a living than in 
that of becoming a companion or a gover- 
ness. 

Although in small shops a girl will be 
taken on when only fifteen or sixteen, the 
large linen-drapers and general providers 
do not care to engage a young lady before 
she is twenty or after she is thirty. And 
they naturally prefer employing those 
who have had some previous experience, 
and who bring good business references. 
In such establishments the salary begins 
at £20 a year, and occasionally rises to 
£100; but the positions to which these 
large salaries are attached are the blue 
ribbons of the shop-girl’s career, and are 
naturally only open to those who show 
exceptional ability. 

Unlike the workers in almost every 
other branch of commercial life, shop-girls 
are boarded and generally done for by 
their employers. In small places of busi- 
ness they are treated like one of the 
family, but large business houses have 
elaborate and, on the whole, adequate 
accommodation for their “ young ladies,” 
this including, as often as not, a good 
library, a music-room, and a sitting-room 
in which they can spend those hours of 
recreation when they do not care to be 
out with their friends, 

Appearance, manner, and figure, are 
all-important, and make a very great 
difference to the favour with which a 
would-be shop-assistant’s application is 
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received by those in authority. The 
average manager would rather engage a 
beginner possessed of a pretty figure and 
good address, than a thoroughly experi- 
enced hand less gifted by nature; and 
anything like an unpleasant manner or 
rudeness to a customer is visited with 
instant dismissal. 

The dress question is all 
important both in town and 
country business houses. 
Now small shops, as, of 
course, high-class establish- 
ments also, make a point of 
having their young ladies 
thoroughly neat and well- 
gowned in some black 
material. This greatly 
reduces the shop-girl's 
salary ; the more so that 
her working dress must 
be fashionably made, and 
an increase of salary nearly 
always means a propor- 
tionate increase in what 
may be called her dress- 
tax. Few ladies who have 
to do a morning’s shopping 
have failed to observe 
with envy, the beautifully- 
fitting black silk or black 
satin gown worn by the 
shop-assistant in the mantle 
and costume departments. 

As regards her salary, 
the shop-girl, even she who 
is employed by a small 
linen-draper, has one great 
advantage over her other 
working sisters, for she can 
always make a considerable 
amount over and above her 
regular pay by the _per- 
centage given her on her 
takings. These sums are 
called “premiums,” and not 
unfrequently, in a good 
shop, come to as much 
again as the nominal 





sa'ary. In many cases larger “pre- 
miums” are given at sale times, and 
when old stock is being disposed of at a 
reduction. In some ways this commission 
system works ill, for it often makes the 
employees jealous of one another, and a 
girl frequently has the annoyance of see- 
ing one of her comrades selling many 
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pounds’ worth of goods, while she is en- 
gaged in serving some tiresome customer 
who, after turning over twenty guineas’ 
worth of wares, ends by buying a length 
of ribbon for a shilling. Still, competition 
is so keen, especially in large towns, that 
the average employer finds it worth his 
while to stimulate by hope of further 
gain those engaged in selling what he 
offers. 

The fine system, which is almost gone 
out in other businesses, is in full force in 
both large and small shops. Indeed, in 
some it is carried to extreme lengths; 


not unfrequently a penny is knocked off 


for every five minutes that a girl is late 
or behind time. But in first-class establish- 
ments the assistants are only fined if they 
make serious mistakes in the cash, or 
business side, of their work. 

Like most of us, a shop-girl has, in 
two senses of the word, a standing 
grievance. Generally, in the big goose- 
berry season, a number of letters, signed 
*‘ Humanitarian,” “Shoppy Shopper,” and 
so on, dwelling on the injury to health 
and appearance caused by the rule which 
universally obtains, decreeing that no 
young lady assistant in a shop is ever to 
sit down during working hours, are pub- 
lished in one or other of our great 
dailies. 

This standing rule, which few of we 
purchasers realise, is one of the hardest 
things in the life of even the most pros- 
perous and well-to-do shop-girl. Summer 
and winter, well or ill, when business is 
brisk and business is dull, the damsel of the 
counter can never sit down “for a rest.” 
Several times a modification of this Dra- 
conian law has been tried ; but finally there 
has always been a return to the old sys- 
tem, the most obvious reason being the 
lack of what might be called sitting accom- 
modation in even the largest shops. 

Another serious side of the shop-girl 
question is the long hours. In some six 
or seven first-class London houses the 
hours are from eight to six, but all the 


smaller shops are kept open till eight, 
nine ten, and, as often as not, eleven 
o'clock ; indeed, ten on ordinary nights, 
and twelve on Saturdays, is, in quite 
small places of business, the rule. 

In this connection it is only fair to 
point out that the work is more or less 
varied. During the early morning hours 
the young ladies are comparatively idle; 
stray customers drop in one by one, tran- 
sact their business as soon as possible, 
and go away. Towards eleven the serious 
labours of the day begin; many idle 
women consider a day's shopping a great 
treat, and the purchase of one small 
article becomes the excuse for a thorough 
inspection of everything that can be seen, 
and, in some cases, even tried on. 

Some years ago shops emptied from 
one to three, the luncheon hours; but 
since refreshment and tea rooms have 
been opened in every large emporium, 
and the A.B.C.’s have become a power in 
the land, the suburban lady finds herself, 
after twenty minutes or half an hour, once 
more equipped for the fray, and again the 
stream of customers begins to set in, and 
there is no rest for the shop-girl till closing 
time ; and even then, she has to put away 
and fold up all the wares that belong to 
her special show-case or shop window 
before she is free to follow her own 
devices. 

As to the wiles and arts used by the 
subject of our sketch in the pursuit of 
her business, there is no need for me to 
say anything. We can all call instances 
to mind when we have ourselves fallen 
victims to her advice and _ persuasive 
powers. 

As is well known, men make, from the 
business point of view, far the best cus- 
tomers. They find it more difficult to say 
no; and when they are choosing a present 
for a lady, or engaged on a similar kind of 
errand, fall a hopeless prey to those who 
have the good fortune to assist them to 
make their purchase. 

“My idea of a shop-girl ?” observed a 
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thoughtful American, who manages what 
he styles a large London “store.” “ Well, 
to begin with, the term is offensive ; our 
assistants are always styled ‘ young ladies.’ 
But, putting that aside, my idea of a good 
lady-assistant is one who can persuade a 
young married man who comes in to pur- 
chase a bonnet for his wife, not to leave my 
store till he has bought each of his sisters 
a hat, and a good lace shawl, or some other 
substantial present, for his mother-in- 
law.” 

But even in this walk of life the younger 
generation is knocking at the door ; girls 
make better saleswomen than their older 
sisters ; that this is so has been proved 
again and again, and, therefore, some 
scheme of old age pensions should be 
considered by even the brightest and 
most up to-date of shop-girls. Many of the 
young ladies engaged in the way of life I 
have attempted to describe make good 
marriages, and frequently become the life 
partners of one of the young “ gentle- 
men” with whom they are brought into 
close and daily contact; and they must 
fri the habits of patience, good temper, 
courtesy, and self-control learnt by them 
when in business serve them in good stead 
in their after married life. 

No member of theSociety of Friends par- 
ticularly likes to be called a “Quaker,” and 
the appellations “shop-girl” and “counter- 
jumper ” never pass the lips of those em- 
ployed in either large orsmall retail houses; 
but human nature is much the same every- 
where, and the young lady employed by 
a Bond Street milliner feels herself in 
a very different position to one whose 
“boss” dwells in Bayswater. Indeed, a 
girl who occupies a substantial position in 
one of those shops whose names have 
become among us household words, feels 
her fortune is made; and though the 
life can scarcely commend itself to most 
as being a delightful one, hundreds of 
girls are always ready to become shop 
assistants, and, what is perhaps even 
stranger, they rarely leave their work 


for any other kind of business or way of 
earning a living. 

Although the waitress in an aérated 
bread shop, and similar establishments, 
can scarcely be called a shop-girl inthe ordi- 
nary term of the word, Londoners see and 
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A BREAD SHOP GIRL. 


hear not a little of her and her grievances 
and a few words about her may not be 
out of place. 

One of the most striking differences 
between everyday life in Paris and 
London, is that regarding eating-houses, 
and those employed in them. Most 
people who have paid even a passing visit 
to the gay city will admit that there 
the Parisian waitress is nearly always a 
buxom, pleasant-looking body, who evi- 
dently prides herself more on her sense 
and business faculty than on her looks. 
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She is almost invariably the possessor of 
a wedding-ring, which represents the 
very substantial fact of mon mari within 
a few moments’ walk of her place of 
business, and very often of a bouncing 
baby, with whom she spends her very 
few half-holidays in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. But the fact that she is a wife 
and mother is not allowed to interfere 
with her efficiency as a worker, and the 
ease and despatch with which she gets 
through all she has to do is a source 
of astonishment to those who contrast 
her with the tired, worried-looking, and 
frequently far from pleasant-mannered, 
young person who is, possibly from no 
fault of her own, responsible for the 
serving of the mid-day meal to many a 
London brain-worker. 

The girl employed in an English eat- 
ing-house, or, rather, tea and light re- 
freshment establishment, is generally 
debarred from accepting tips, and, there- 
fore, has no natural incentive to do her 
work with any special zeal. If general 
rumour be true, she is habitually neglect- 
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PALE 


ful to members of her own sex, and often 
treats with equal contempt the quiet, 
well-mannered young man who is not, in 
her estimation, “a toff.” On the other 
hand, according to her friends and those 
who take a warm interest in her case, 
she has a very tiring and hard life. 

Girls employed in this kind of work often 
earn only from six to eight shillings a 
week; they are not boarded, unless you 
considerthat board means bread and butter 
and tea. They must, of course, provide 
their own clothing, that is, the kind of uni- 
form affected in the particular place of 
business in which they are employed. 
Their hours are long, the pressure of busi- 
ness almost overpowering during certain 
times of the day, and, unlike almost all 
working women, the Saturday half-holiday 
is their busiest time, spent in serving those 
happier than themselves. These remarks 
do not apply to really high-class restau- 
rants where women are employed, or to 
the old-fashioned confectioners, where 
the assistants are generally boarded, and 
where the tipping system is in full force. 


AND WAN? 


\ HY so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prithee, why so pale? 


Why. so dull and mute, young sinner 4 
Prithee, why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prithee, why so mute ? 


Quit, quit, for shame, this will not move. 
This cannot take her; 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 
The devil take her. 


Sm JoHN SUCKLING. 








THE PROFESSOR’S JUMP. 


BY W. L. ALDEN. 


“ T SAW a paragraph this morning,” 

said the Colonel, “in the Daily Tele- 
phone, which I have been reading about 
once a year ever since I began to read news- 
papers. It was that standard old paragraph 
about the strength of a flea—the one which 
mentions that he can jump about seven 
hundred and thirty-two times his own 
length. I can’t understand why that 
paragraph is so popular. What has the 
flea ever done for us that we should be for 
ever advertising him, and calling atten- 
tion to his superiority in the matter of 
jumping? It just stimulates his ambition, 
and sets him to trying to break the 
record, which is so much the worse for us. 
However, that isn’t what I started out 
to say.” 

The Colonel paused, and was evidently 
waiting for an invitation to pursue his 
theme, which we promptly gave him 

“You remember my old friend Profes- 
sor Van Wagener,” continued the Colonel. 
“[ was talking with Van Wagener once 
about this very flea question, and he was 
mightily enthusiastic about it. He was 
an electrician by profession, but there is 
so much in common between fleas and 
electricity, that he naturally took a good 
deal of interest in the latter. He told me 
all the regulation paragraph says about the 
flea as an athlete, and a great deal besides ; 
and when he had got through with his 
statements, some of which were tougher 
than anything I’ve ever seen in print, he 
went on to say what a shame it was that 
such an insignificant insect as a flea should 
be able to outjump anything else, from 
men up to kangaroos. 

“*Tt’s your own fault, Professor,’ said I. 
‘Why don’t you call in the aid of science, 
and invent some way by which a man can 
jump seven hundred and thirty-two times 
his length, and so show the fleas that man 
is their superior ?’ 


“* That’s a grand idea, Colonel,’ says he, 
“ and I'll do it.’ 

**You haven’t any doubt that you will 
succeed, have you ?’ said I, meaning to do 
a little sarcasm. 

“*Of course I haven't,’ he replied. 
‘There are no limits to what science can 
do, and I think you'll admit that there are 
few men who can lay over me in the 
matter of inventing things.’ Of course, I 
don’t pretend to give his words exactly, 
but that was the gist of what he said. 

“* Yes,’ says I, ‘ but now and then your 
inventions don’t altogether seem to invent, 
as you might say. You remember your 
electric tricycle, and the difficulties that 
you got into through it.’ 

“Ves, yes, said the Professor, ‘I 
admit that it didn’t turn out to be all that 
I, or rather Mrs. Van Wagener, could have 
desired, but for all that it was a good in- 
vention. Now I’m going to set to work 
to invent.a way by which man can show 
his superiority to the flea, and if betting 
was not a grossly unscientific thing, I’d be 
willing to bet you that I will succeed.’ 

“Well, Van Wagener set to work, as 
he said he would, and he must have spent 
pretty much the whole of the next two 
months on that invention, for the greater 
part of that time he was both lame and 
black and blue, as any man who tries to 
jump in competition with a flea would 
naturally be. One day, however, he came 
to me and said: ‘Colonel, you remember 
our conversation about fleas? Well, I 
have kept my promise about that inven- 
tion, and have got things into such shape 
that I can jump nine hundred and fifty 
times my own length, and at least forty 
times my own height.’ 

“*QOh, I don’t doubt your word, Pro- 
fessor,’ said I,‘ but, as you know, seeing 
is believing, that is to say, with us chaps 
that don’t goin for science. Now with 
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nobody but you and I are present, just as 
soon as you please.’ 
“ «Very well,’ said I; ‘this afternoon I 


you scientific fellows it’s different. You 
don’t believe anything you see, and you do 
believe most anything that neither you 


nor anybody else can see.’ 





‘** 71's YOUR OWN FAULT, PROFESSOR,’ SAID I.’ 


“*«That’s all right,’ says he. ‘ You shall 
see what my new invention can do, and if 
you like you shall jump nine hundred and 
fifty times your own length. You may not 
like the sensation at first, but you will get 
used to it after a while, that is, if you don’t 
meet with any serious accident.’ 

“* When do you propose to exhibit this 
invention ?’ said I. 

“*T’'ll exhibit it inany quiet place, where 


shan’t have anything in particular to do, 
and we can go down to Deacon 
McFadden’s pasture where no- 
body will see us except the 
crows, and there you can jump 
till every flea in New Berlin- 
opolisville, that hears about it, 
will wish that he had never been 
born. But hadn’t we better get 
Doctor Sabin to come along with 
a supply of liniment and things 
for setting broken legs and such? 
They might come in very handy.’ 

“* Colonel,’ says he, ‘you're a 
mighty nice man in your way, 
but you don’t know the resources 
of science. My invention is com- 
plete without any medical attach- 
ment, and we will dispense with 
Dr. Sabin’s presence, if you 
please.’ 

“Well, about two o’clock that 
afternoon the Professor calls for 
me with a big bundle under his 
arm, and a fishing-pole in his 
hand. He said that people might 
think it a little strange to see 
him going down to Deacon 
McFadden’s pasture with me, 
but if they supposed that we 
were going fishing it would allay 
all suspicion, and nobody would 
think of following us. There 
was no water within five miles 
of the pasture, but that didn’t 
strike the Professor as any reason 
why we should not pretend that we were 
going there on a fishing excursion. That’s 
always the way with scientific men. The 
minute they attempt to reason without a 
slate and pencil they are no sort of good. To 
see a man going into McFadden’s pasture 
with a fishing-rod on his shoulder would 
have been the very thing to induce every 
man or boy who saw him to follow after 
him. Luckily no one happened to meet 
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us, and before long we were in the 
pasture, and the Professor leaned his 
fishing-pole up against the fence, and 
proceeded to get his invention into work- 
ing order. 

“This wonderful invention consisted of 
four steel springs, that were tremendously 
powerful, Van Wagener’s idea was to 
fasten a spring on the palm of each hand, 
and on the bottom of each foot. Then 
he meant to stand on the top of the 
fence, or of some middling high rock, 
and take a big jump, landing on all fours. 
The springs were expected to get in their 
work the moment the Professor should 
strike the ground, and, after giving him 
a boost that would throw him nine hun- 
dred and fifty times his length, the 
springs would be compressed automati- 
cally, by the weight of the Professor and 
the force of his contact with the ground, 
and so would start him on a fresh jump. 
He explained all this to me while he was 
fastening his springs in position, and 
admitted that what he had said about 
being able to jump over nine hundred 
feet wasn’t quite true as yet. ‘ Accord- 
ing to my calculations,’ said he, ‘I can 
make and wear springs that will enable 
me to jump nearly a thousand feet, but 
in order to do it safely more practice 
would be required than I have had time 
to indulge in. I am satisfied that the 
principle of my invention is all right, but 
for the present I content myself with 
springs that will carry me about fifty 
feet. They will do very well to illustrate 
the nature of the invention, and I promise 
you, that just as soon as I can make a 
set of springs of a thousand-feet jumping 
power, you shall be the first to use 
them.’ 

“*VYou’re very kind, I’m sure,’ said I, 
‘but I’m not in any hurry to convert 
myself into a flea, That’s a queer idea 
of yours,’ I continued, ‘ to fasten springs 
on your hands as well as your feet. 
Do you want to make a quadruped of 
yourself ?’ 


“*To tell the truth,’ said the Professor, 
‘I tried at first to jump with springs on 
my feet only, but I couldn’t manage to 
keep right side up. You may notice 
that I am a little bruised. That came 
from using only one pair of springs. I 
found that whenever I jumped with them 
I landed on my head or on my back, and 
after trying the thing for a dozen times 
with the same result, I saw that it 
wouldn't do. The flea, you will take 
notice, does his jumping feats with all his 
legs at once, and it is only reasonable that 
if we wish to rival him in his own line 
we should make up for our deficiency in 
point of legs by using our hands.’ 

“I admitted that the Professor was 
logical in his remarks, but my faith in 
his invention was beginning to be a little 
shaken. When a man has got to reduce 
himself to a quadruped before he can 
accomplish what he sets out to do, it 
doesn’t seem to me that the game is worth 
the candle. However, the Professor was 
a mighty clever man, and a truthful one, 
so far as his devotion to science would 
allow him to be. So I had no doubt that 
he would be able to jump a distance of 
fifty feet, and do it in a way that 
wouldn’t be disastrous to his legs and 
trousers. 

“Van Wagener got his springs into 
position, after a good deal of trouble, 
and then I helped him to climb up on 
the top of the fence, which was an old- 
fashioned rail fence, about ten feet high. 
He found it wasn’t an easy job to balance 
himself on the top rail, but he was a 
mighty persevering man, and he stuck 
to it, till he was ablo to stand upright, 
with the help of a hop-pole that I found 
for him. Then, when all was ready, he 
told me to stand aside, and made his 
jump. 

“ He landed on his feet, and the minute 
he struck the ground the springs flung 
him about ten feet into the air. They 
didn’t, however, send him forward to any 
great extent, and he came down on his 
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head only a foot or two in front of the 
place from which he had started. I picked 





HE TOLD ME TO STAND ASIDE.”’ 


him up, and when he had got the mud out 
of his mouth, and found that his neck 
wasn’t broken, he was as cheerful as ever, 
saying that he had made a slight mistake 
in his way of jumping, but that he would 
try it again, and show me what he could 
do. This time, when he jumped from the 
fence, he lit on all fours, and then sailed 
away, skimming over the ground and 
keeping about four feet above it, until he 


had covered a good thirty feet. Then he 
lit again, and this time the springs lost 
a good deal of their power, for his next 
jump wasn’t more than twenty feet in 
length. He made another little mistake 
this time, for in doing those twenty feet 
he somehow turned over, and finally 
struck the ground on his back, and as 
there wasn’t any spring in it he stopped 
where he was, and waited for me to help 
him up. He wasn’t hurt, you understand, 
but he was a little discouraged, for the 
tail of his coat had got twisted around his 
head, and for a few minutes he didn’t pre- 
cisely know where he was. 

“*Seems to me,’ I began to remark. 
But Van Wagener interrupted me in a 
way that showed that his temper was 
getting a little ruffled. ‘Idon’t care how 
it seems to you, Colonel!’ he said. 
‘You're not a scientific man, and you 
can’t appreciate the difficulties which a 
pioneer in a new scientific path has to 
overcome. Wait till I get those springs 
tightened up a bit, and you'll see that I 
can do fifty feet with ease and safety.’ 

‘Well ! the Professor went to work again, 
and wound up his springs with a monkey 
wrench, and then he limped back to the 
fence and made ready for a fresh start. I 
wanted to warn him that his bones weren’t 
warranted to stand his jumping experi- 
ments with impunity, but there would 
have been no use in trying to influence 
him. So I let him alone, resolving, at the 
same time, that if he did break his neck, 
I would leave town in a hurry, and let 
some one else carry the news to Mrs. Van 
Wagener, who was one of those unreason- 
able women who are always blaming 
their husbands’ friends for their husbands’ 
faults. 

“The Professor made a tremendous effort 
this time, and landed fifteen feet in front 
of the fence, with a headway that gave 
the springs a chance to show just what 
they were worth. They sent him soaring 
along for a distance that I calculated, by 
carefully pacing it, was a little over fifty 























**I FOLLOWED . 


feet. The Professor continued on in a 
series of most successful jumps, each one 
of which was about ten feet shorter than 
the previous one, for, of course, the springs 
couldn’t do a uniform rate of work, for, 
if they had done it, they would have 
solved the problem of perpetual motion. 
I followed after Van Wagener at a run, 
but I couldn’t keep up with him. There 
were some pretty bad places in the 





. AT A RUN.” 


pasture, and I was afraid that my old 
friend would come to grief. However, 
he skimmed clean over a bush that stood 
in the middle of the pasture, and by the 
time I had run around it he was a long 
way ahead of me, and heading straight 
for a stone wall. I suppose he calculated 
to jump over the wall, or, perhaps, he was 
so much occupied with keeping himself 
right side up, that he didn’t notice the 
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obstacle. Anyway, he sailed on, and just 
in the middle of his seventh jump he 
struck the wall good and fair with the 
top of his head, and lay on the grass 
completely insensible, when I reached 
him. 

“ Now this stone wall was at one end of 
the pasture, and the high road was just 
the other side of it. I had noticed that 
three or four people were standing in the 
road, watching the Professor as he came 
along through the air, with his arms and 
legs and coat-tails stretched out, and 
looking for all the world like a new style 
of spider; but I hadn't noticed, until I 
was close to the wall, that one of these 
persons was Mrs. Van Wagener. I knew 
well enough that she must have recog- 
nised her husband, for there was nobody 
else in New Berlinopolisville who would 
have made that sort of a spectacle of him- 
self, and I foresaw that things would be 
made pretty lively for me. 

‘“‘T turned the Professor over on his back, 
and felt his neck and head, to find if he 
had sustained any serious breakage. 
Finding that his damages were only skin- 
deep, I loosened his co!lar, and poured a 
little whiskey down his throat, and 
brought him round all right by the time 
that Mrs. Van Wagener had contrived to 
climb over the wall. Ill admit that he 
wasn’t a very soothing spectacle to an 
affectionate wife, for he was covered with 
blood and dirt, and his clothes were mostly 
rags. Still, it wasn’t my fault, as far as 
I could see, and Mrs. Van Wagener ought 
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to have been thankful that I was on hand 
with my whiskey flask to bring him round. 
But there! what is the use of expecting 
a woman to be reasonable? As soon as 
Mrs. Van Wagener saw that the Professor 
was alive, she just cast off her tongue 
lashings and went for me in her best 
style. The poor Professor’ was too dazed 
to say anything, and, of course, 1 wasn’t 
going to contradict a lady ; but when I 
had helped to hoist the Professor over 
the stone wall, and into a waggon that 
happened to come along just then, I did 
tell her that if her husband chose to trans- 
form himself into a flea, and could thereby 
be able to hop about fifty thousand miles 
away from her, no sensible man could 
possibly blame him. ‘Then I went back 
home cross-lots, and it was a fortnight 
before the Professor was able to get out 
of his room. 

“He never found those springs again, 
and he never dared to make another pair, 
for Mrs. Van Wagener warned him that 
if he ever tried to jump again she would 
apply for a divorce the very next day. 
Well! he was a mighty ingenious man, 
and [’m not sure that if he had been 
allowed to work out that invention, and 
hadn’t killed himself while working it 
out, it might not have superseded the 
bicycle in time. As for me, I’m con- 
tented with my own legs. They may not 
be handsome, but they suit me _ well 
enough, and I don’t propose to fit myself 
up with any wheel or spring attachment 
that any one may invent.” 








ANTHONY HOPE. 


BY R. AH. SHERARD. 


R. ANTHONY HOPE is a striking 
exemplification of the fact that the 
talent and quality that are within a man 
will force themselves out, no matter how 
circumstances may combine and conspire 
to keep 
them under. 
Anthony 
Hope’s life 
has been the 
unadventur- 
ous, unro- 
mantic exis- 
tence of the 
young Eng- 
lish gentle- 
man ; but in 
vain have 
the dulling 





ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS influences of 
(aGEep 10). life in an 
English pub- 


lic school and at an English university exer- 
cised themselves on his temperament. 
Romance, humour, and a brilliancy which 
is the very opposite of the dulness which 
overweighs English literature, have won 
for him a success which is all the better 
deserved on account of the quelling cir- 
cumstances under which it has been 
attained. 

The street in which is situated the 
house where his literary labours are pur- 
sued is one of the dullest in London, 
a cul-de-sac of ennui, from which no egress 
seems possible. This is Buckingham 
Street, Strand, and from Hope’s window 
one looks out on dismal brick houses, 
veiled, for the most part, in a dull mist. 
Yet it is from his room in this house 
and in this street, that Anthony Hope 
sends forth those works which, for their 
verve and brilliance, show him to us as a 
kind of St. George of the pen triumphing 
over the dragon of British tedium. 

He is a quiet man, of gentle manners, 


unpretending, courteous, an English 
gentleman in one word, with a_ soft 
voice which drops at the end of each 
sentence, as though apologising for the 
expression of some opinion which the 
person to whom he is speaking might 
contest. His workroom is furnished after 
the fashion of the study of an Oxford 
undergraduate, with a big bookcase filled 
with prize-books ; and in a corner by 
the fireplace is a large writing-table of 
the American fashion, in some disorder 
with papers, proofs, and the general litter 
of the writer’s craft. 

“T am afraid,” said Anthony Hope, 
“that my life has been a most common- 
place one, and I do not remember a 
single adventure which has come into it 
at any time.” 

He was born in Hackney in 1863. 
“Mine was a humdrum childhood. I 
lived in Hackney till I was nine years old, 
I can remember no incidents of my life 
there. I read a great deal, but none of 
the books I read made any particular im- 
pression upon me. I was a late reader, 
but when I did know how to read, it was 
my favourite occupation. Stay, I now 
remember that I was greatly impressed by 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. I used to take it 
up to bed with me and fall asleep to 
dream of Apollyon.” 

When Anthony Hope Hawkins, this 
being the full name of the writer known 
as Anthony Hope, was nine years old, his 
father moved to Leatherhead, where he 
took over a school for boys, an establish- 
ment known as St. John’s School and in- 
tended exclusively for the sons of clergy- 
men. “I attended my father’s school as 
a day-boy. My father was a clergyman, 
so that I was admissible also to St. John’s 
School. At that time I was a great 
reader of Ballantyne, and perhaps my 
favourite book was The Three Middies. 
But all the adventures that furnished my 
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early life were imagined ones, for here, also, 
my childhood was uneventful. I had the 
usual number of fights with my schoolmates, 
but I assure you that there was nothing 
Homeric about them. I had no ambitions. 
I never once wished to run away to sea. 
I had no thoughts of becoming a pirate or 
a highwayman or anything of the sort. I 
just wanted to live my life quietly in a 
decorous way, and to enjoy myself as 
much as possible, whilst working at my 
lessons as satisfactorily as I could. But 
as a boy I got quite a passion for football, 
a game of which I have ever since been 
very fond. I was no good as a cricketer, 
I had no eye for it; but in Rugby foot- 
ball I think that I always did hold my 
own. At the age of thirteen I won a 
scholarship to Marlborough College, and 
went up asa boarder at the Old House, 
the ‘C. House’ as it is known to Marl- 
borough boys. I was placed in the lower 
fifth form, and got into the sixth form in 
two years. I worked creditably, but, you 
know, nobody ever works very hard at an 
English public school. I kept up my foot- 
ball here.” 

He made no particular friends at Marl- 
borough. His life was to be uneventful 
in this respect also. He wags not even 
bullied. Q 

“There was fagging at Marlborough, 
but as a lower fifth boy, I was exempt 
from it.” 

He had no idea of writing, and no taste 
for literary work at this time of his life. 
“ My sole achievement in literature whilst 
I was at Marlborough, was that I won an 
English Essay Prize. We had excellent 
House Libraries at the school, but I do 
not recollect that I read very much. My 
time was taken up with my work, or with 
games, or in ballyragging. It was a very 
happy time. Indeed, the life of a sixth- 
form boy ina public school is a very happy 
life. I remained five years at the school, 
and, during the last two years of my life 
there, I was a member of iiie College fif- 
teen. I passed from Marlborough to 


Balliol College, in Oxford, with an Exhibi- 
tion, and the year after won a Balliol 
scholarship. That was in 1881. I en- 
joyed my 'Varsity life immensely, and I 
look back on rooms in Balliol as the place 
where, perhaps, my happiest hours were 
spent. I worked for my examinations, and 
I played games, but I never wrote. I did 
not even write poetry. Ido not think 
that I ever wrote a verse of poetry in my 
life, with the solitary exception of a valen- 
tine. Indeed, I rarely read poetry. It 
seems to me that one should read for re- 
laxation, and to read poetry requires an 
effort superior to that required for reading 
prose ; so that when, in quest of relaxation, 
I seat myself in my chair, I take up the 
book that will exact in its perusal the 
lesser effort. I played hard and got into 
the Balliol fifteen, and helped my College 
to beat all the other Colleges for two years 
running. I played three-quarter back, and 
in our fifteen was the famous Rotherham 
who played for All England. Besides 
football, I went in for running, and won 
the hundred yards and the quarter of a 
mile. Idid not boat, and beyond lounging 
about in a tub, achieved nothing on the 
river. Boating is too exclusive, and takes 
up too much of a man’s time. At that 
time I had no other ambition than to 
distinguish myself in the Schools and on 
the field, and eventually to gain admission 
to the Bar. I worked fairly hard, but, 
beyond the ordinary work in essays, I did 
not do any writing. I was honourably 
mentioned as a candidate in the examina- 
tion for the Lothian Essay Prize in the 
year in which George Nathaniel Curzon 
won this prize. I had to grind for Mods 
because I never was a good pure scholar, 
but I succeeded in getting a first-class in 
this examination. My work for Greats 
interested me far more, because I -was 
always fond of Philosophy, and especially 
was I fond of History. I got a first in 
Greats also.” 

During the last two years of his Oxford 
life, he was eating his dinners at the 
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Middle Temple. “My intention, at that 
time, was to become a barrister.” 

A journey to Switzerland was an event 
in his life in 1883, but nothing happened 
during this journey. “No, it was quite 
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unadventurous.” He took his degree in 
1885, and remained “up” during two 
terms, during which time he supported 
himself by coaching undergraduates. 
“From the age of fifteen, I practically 
supported myself by my scholarships and 
exhibitions, and I certainly made more 
money from the age of fifteen to the age 
of twenty than I did during the five years 
between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five.” 

He does not appear to have been greatly 
influenced by Jowett, the Head of Balliol, 
who, for good or evil, has had an immense 
influence on the young men who passed 
through Balliol College during his con- 
sulate. 

“TI liked Jowett,” he says, “ but I was 
always rather afraid of him.” 
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He made no particular friends at Ox- 
ford. In 1886 another event occurred, 
which helped to shape his life. “In that 
year I was elected President of the Oxford 
Union, in succession to Lord Robert Cecil. 
I was a Radical, and had often spoken on 
political questions in the Union debates.” 
Election to the office of President of the 
Oxford Union is a great distinction in a 
man’s University career. It is the letters 
patent of his pre-eminence as a debater, 
as a man of speech. It is an event 
which might have turned Hope altogether 
away from writing in favour of the easier 
and more remunerative profession of 
speaker ; for who has not noticed how 
vastly superior are the prizes which can 
be gained by the man who talks, to those 
which lie within the compass of the man 
who writes ? 

“The candidate opposed to me was a 
man called Temple, who is now on the 
staff of The Globe. The office of President 
gave me readiness, a mental alertness, for 
I had to face the hecklers of the debating- 
room. I left Oxford in 1886, and came 
up to London and read Law at Lincoln’s 
Inn and the Middle Temple, living quietly 
at home with my people, and hoping for 
nothing but a fairly successful career at 
the Bar. I was called to the Bar at the 
beginning of 1887, and my first case was 
at Aylesbury, where the judge commis- 
sioned me to defend some ruffians who 
were indicted for a murderous assault on 
a policeman. They all got convicted, and 
very properly so. I was very nervous, I 
remember, and, indeed, for a long time I 
felt very nervous when I got up to address 
the jury.” 

There are immense possibilities of 
romance in the life of a barrister, but 
Hope was fated to leave these on one 
side. ‘My biggest cases,” he says, “were 
on election petitions, I did very little 
criminal work, because I preferred to 
stay quietly at home in London to going 
about the country on Circuit. It is an 
easier and a quieter life. I did, however, 
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occasionally go on Circuit, and, on one 
occasion, accompanied Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins, my father’s first cousin, as his 
Marshall. I was not very successful at 
the Bar, and, for the first two years, got 
very little work, so that it impressed it- 
self upon me that I must look to some 
other source for increasing my income. 
It was then that I began to write. I 
never wrote for the papers, because I had 
no experience in journalism, and my 
ambition was a higher one. In 1889 I 
wrote my first book, a novel entitled 4 
Man of Mark. I wrote it pretty quickly, 
although I had had no experience in 
writing, and without feeling any particular 
effort. As I did not hope to be able to 
find a publisher to take the risk of publish- 
ing the first work of an unknown writer, 
I produced the book at my own expense, 
and published it on commission. It was 
a story about swindling company transac- 
tions, and the scene was laid in one of the 
South American Republics. It was fairly 
well received by the reviewers. Some of 
the critics praised it, others attacked it 
bitterly. I remember that The Saturday 
Review was very unkind about it, whilst, 
on the other hand, The National Observer 
spoke well of my first book. But it was 
not a financial success at the time. I do 
not think, however, that I shall lose by 
it, as I have brought it out again this year. 
I cannot say that, apart from a vague 
hope, I had at that time much expectation 
from literature as a profession, and, 
indeed, I wrote more for amusement than 
anything else. I looked on the Bar as my 
career in life. After writing the Man of 
Mark, I began writing short stories, which 
I sent round to the magazines. Almost 
all of these came back. Very few, if any, 
got published. Many of these early efforts 
I afterwards tore up, because I recognised 
that the editors who had rejected them 
were quite right, that they were not worth 
much. Nobody helped me. My fight 
was a single-handed fight. I was all 
alone. I was living at home, making a 


small and varying income at the Bar. 
My average earnings from my profession 
during the first two years were very small 
indeed, but then one mustn’t expect to 
make much as a beginner.” 

His next book was Father Stafford. 
“This was written in 1890. I hawked it 
about amongst the publishers for a long 
time in vain. At last Messrs. Cassell took 
it, and brought it out as a six-shilling 
book. It never did any good, and was 
not a financial success, which shows that 
the other publishers were quite right in 
refusing it. I then returned once more to 
the writing of short stories, and contributed 
fourteen or fifteen to the Saturday issue 
of The St. James’s Gazette.” 

It speaks well for the discrimination of 
the editor of The St. James's Gazette that it 
was in the columns of his paper that 
several of the writers who are now high 
in favour with the public in England first 
found encouragement and acceptance of 
their work. Hope, Parker, Crockett, and 
Weyman, amongst others, acknowledge 
their debt to him in this respect. It is 
true that the stories were published 
anonymously, but the encouragement was 
there, and the fact that all these men 
have eventually come to the front shows 
that the editor of the publication in 
question has a keen eye and a useful 
literary palate. 

“Several of these stories,” continued 
Hope, “were republished, together with 
another, in my volume entitled Sport 
Royal. Literature had now become a sub- 
sidiary source of income, and helped me 
in a pleasant way.” 

Smoothly, uneventfully the life of 
Anthony Hope flowed on, under circum- 
stances not untainted with tedium, and, 
at any rate, unfruitful in experience or 
suggestion or influence. He lived quietly 
at home ; he practised quietly and without 
excitement in the civil courts, and wrote 
without either great discouragement or 
startling success. But the fire was brood- 
ing all the while. It needed but the 
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course of time to bring it leaping forth in 
a dazzling flame. 

“My next book was Mr. Witt's Widow, 
which I wrote in 1891 and published in 
1892. It was published by Innes, who 
had been a school and college friend of 
mine. This was certainly the best thing 
which I had done up to that time, and it 
met with a certain amount of success. It 
was favourably, very favourably, reviewed, 
and it sold fairly well as a six-shilling 
book. But it did not in any degree 
improve my standing as a writer, for 
though The St. James’s Gazette continued 
to publish my stories, there were other 
editors of other magazines who persis- 
tently refused my contributions.” 

[In 1892, Fate finally decided that 
Anthony Hope was to be a man who 
writes and not a man who talks. He 
made a great bid for pre-eminence as the 
latter. “That year was occupied by 
my Parliamentary candidature for the 
Southern Division of South Bucks, which 
I contested as a Liberal candidate against 
Viscount Curzon. I had visited the 
division in the autumn of 1891, preparing 
my candidature. The greater part of the 
following year was similarly taken up. I 
remained in London writing and working 
at law, and in the evenings would take a 
train down to Bucks, address some village 
meeting, and get the last train back to 
town. We had some very noisy meetings, 
but nothing striking or eventful occurred 
in connection with this campaign. In the 
intervals of briefs, which had then become 
rather more frequent, I wrote my stories. 
I had no great expectation of success in 
my candidature, as I had no local connec- 
tions, whilst the Curzons are big people 
in that part of the country, and own a seat 
there called Penn House. My defeat was 
a foregone conclusion, and so I was not in 
the least surprised when one day at noon, 
at Wycombe, the poll was announced, and 
I learned that I had been defeated by a 
majority of over one thousand votes. It 
was an interesting experience, and gave 
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me many good friends in that part of 
England.” 

Anthony Hope has not abandoned his 
political ambition altogether, but is doubt- 
ful as to further attempts to realise it. 
“I don’t know. I must think. Things 
may happen.” Let it be hoped that the 
writing-table and the pen will hold him 
fast. Politics can spare us a brilliant 
writer. 

“4 Change of Air was written in my 
law-chambers at the Temple in 1893, and 
in the same year I published my novel, 
Half a Hero, a story dealing with colonial 
politics. .It only had a small sale as a 
two-volume novel, but has done well as a 
six-shilling volume.” 

In the meanwhile, Anthony Hope had 
struck out in an original line. Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd was at that time editing 
the illustrated weekly paper called Black 
and White, and had introduced as a novel 
feature into this paper a weekly story, 
told in the form of adialogue. He relates 
that one day he received from a writer, 
whose name was not known to him, such a 
dialogue, which, when he had read it, con- 
vinced him that there was for this writer 
a very brilliant future in literature. He 
at once wrote to Anthony Hope, and 
asked him to continue sending contribu- 
tions of this kind. 

“ After my defeat in South Bucks, | 
returned to the Temple and resumed my 
dual occupations as a barrister and an 
author. After I had written Half a Hero, 
I wrote The Prisoner of Zenda, and, history 
having always fascinated me, I fashioned 
it in the form of an historical novel. That 
is to say historical in one sense, for it is 
really a modern story of incident, the 
scene of which is laid in an imaginary 
republic. It was published by Arrow- 
smith, and at first went slowly. But 
the reviews were very favourable, and did 
much for it, and once it had got a start it 
went ahead. I think that there were sold 
fourteen thousand copies in England, and 
nearly ty;ice as many in America.” 
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The Prisoner of Zenda, which established 
Anthony Hope’s reputation, was quickly 
written. “I vary greatly in my work,” 
he says. “Books of character take me a 
longer time; incidents come quicker. 
That, at least, is my own personal experi- 
ence.” 

After writing The Prisoner of Zenda, he 


began contributing to The Westminster 


Gazette a series of dialogues similar in 
style to the one with which he had flashed 
the light of Parisian brilliance into the 
dull editorial room of a Fleet Street news- 
paper office. These were the famous 


Dolly Dialogues, Kodak pictures of witty 
conversation, which were so greatly appre- 
ciated by the readers of the Gazette that 
the publishers of that paper immediately 
reprinted them in book form, and of this 
book brought out a first edition of not 
less than twenty thousand copies. This 
work was a revelation to England, and 
dull Britishers were heard to mumble in 
club smoking-rooms: “ It is then, after all, 
possible to be witty and sparkling in Eng- 
lish.” Hope had revived the art of con- 
versation, which, even in France, as De 
La Rochefoucauld would have it, was a 
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dead art. He gave in a nutshell the 
sparkle of a comedy by Dumas, or Mari- 
vaux, the import of a tale by Daudet, or 
by De Maupassant. 

“My dialogues are my pure creation.” 
He does not listen when in society, he has 
no hook in his hand and no basket on his 
back. He goes to his head for his 
repartee, to his imagination for his plots. 
He moves largely in London society, but 
he closes rather than opens his ears. The 
people whom he invites us to listen to are 
people that might be but are not. They 
are the own creations of his genius, people 
whom one would dearly love to meet in a 
drawling and vacuous society of bores. 

“T have never attempted writing for the 
stage, though people have told me that 
my dialogue is not uninteresting. That 
may come later.” It is to be hoped that 
the attempt will not long be postponed. 
A writer of “not uninteresting dialogue ” 
is wanted for our stage in the land of 
England, where he has been waited for 
since Sheridan. 

“My book, The God in the Car, was 
begun before 7he Prisoner of Zenda, but 
was put aside and finished after the latter. 
It was published by Methuen, and was 
successful from the first. I then wrote 
the Indiseretion of the Duchess, which was 
published by Arrowsmith.” 

About this book it was remarked in 
some London drawing-room that none 
should write about duchesses in books at 
a shilling a copy ; that a duchess should be 
narrated in volumes of no lower price 
than a guinea. The general public was 
not of this opinion nor were the reviewers, 
and the book in question was received 
with the most signal favour. 

Encouraged by his success, Anthony 
Hope gave up the Bar in the spring of 
1894, and decided in the future to devote 
himself entirely to literature. ‘“ My last 
brief was in a case at the county court in 
Wells, where I appeared for a railway 
company, which had frequently engaged 
me, against a plaintiff who claimed heavy 


damages for an accident. He had pinched 
his finger in the door of the carriage. An 
unromantic and an uneventful case. But 
I won it, and so went out of the legal pro- 
fession on a success.” 

He isa hard and a regular worker. He 
comes to his chambers in Buckingham 
Street with the punctuality of a bank- 
clerk. “I reach here at a quarter to ten 
in the morning, and work on till four in 
the afternoon, or even later. I do not 
set myself any fixed task to be performed 
each day, but work rather by time, and 
take what heaven sends. I am a quick 
worker, and though I never rewrite, I 
revise carefully, and am very fidgety over 
my work.” 

He does not read greatly. “I have so 
little time for reading. When I can read, 
I prefer novels, and my favourite authors 
are Meredith, Kipling, and Stevenson. 
I am also very fond of Norris’s work.” 

His pleasure in sport remains. “I 
have had to give up football,” this regret- 
fully, “but I manage to get alittle lawn- 
tennis. And I go out a little into society 
in a quiet way. Iam afraid that I take 
very little exercise, for my place seems to 
be here at my writing-table, and, as I have 
said, the greater part of my day is spent 
here.” 

At present he is engaged on a series of 
romantic stories, the scene of which is 
laid in an imaginary Italian Republic in 
the Middie Ages. “I am also writing 
some stories for a weekly paper. For 
the present I shall write no more dia- 
logues.” 

Anthony Hope is a_ kindly man. 
“Since my books have become popular, 
I receive a number of applications for 
autographs. I always send them. It is 
a small thing to do if it really gives 
pleasure to the people who write for 
them.” 

Literature indeed manifests itself in 
many ways. This quiet, unassuming, low- 
voiced man, who, with a life of almost 
mechanical regularity, writes amidst unin- 
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spiring surroundings, who has experienced 
neither the stress nor the stir of the 
world, but has rather progressed under 
quelling influences, is Anthony Hope. 
Anthony Hope, who, from his imagination, 
draws adventure of a keenest Sturm und 
Drang, and, reticent himself, has put into 
the mouths of a legion of spiritual chil- 


dren of his own, let loose over English- 
speaking lands, the wit and verve and 
brilliance of conversation which, in society, 
we listen for in vain, and can only hear 
in faintest echo from the few stages for 
which the acknowledged masters write—a 
sparkling company of talkers, who, with 
their pleasant and inspiring sayings, have 
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belied those who have sung cynical requiem London cul-de-sac, under the grey mist of 

over the art which chiefly charms this the Thames, and in an atmosphere of : 
poor life of ours and is its greatest happi- headache and ennui, that this sparkle 

ness, the art of conversation. And itis which has overflowed the English-speaking 

from a house at the bottom of a gloomy world goes forth. 
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A DETERMINED YOUNG PERSON. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


UPITER took out one or two stars 
that required repairing, and placed 
them on a thick, grey cloud to be attended 
to in the morning. Juno, looking casu- 
ally through the book of engagements— 
it was a large book—wrinkled her brow, 
and hummed softly and thoughtfully to 
herself. 

“That’s enough of it,” said Jupiter, 
crossly ; “ I know that tune.” 

“ What were you thinking of ?” asked 
Mercury, respectfully. Mercury had just 
seen that the mail trains were safely 
dispatched, and was keeping one eye on 
the railway system generally. 

“T was thinking that it wouldn’t be a 
bad plan,” said Juno, “if it could be 
arranged, for no girl to be married more 
than once. Then we should get these 
figures something like right.” 

Jupiter snorted, and moved his lips 
silently as one who does not care to trust 
himself to speech. Mercury coughed, 
and remarked, diplomatically, that, of 
course, there was something in the idea, 


“ Well,” said Juno. “ But what ?” 

“1 should like to tell a tale,” said 
Mercury. 

And he did. 

* s ra * 

Mr. Frank Northfleet was brushing his 
silk hat in his office in a state of great 
good spirits. He had changed into even- 
ing dress at the office of the Rorty Well 
Mining Company, and was going by Un- 
derground, Sloane Square way, to dinner. 

“ After dinner,” said Mr. Frank North- 
fleet, “I shall go upstairs and I shall get 
her aunt to play, and, whilst the aunt is 
playing, I shall say, ‘ Kate, dear, 1 want 
to ask you to be my wife. I am earn- 
ing " 

There was a knock at the door—the 
clerks had gone—and Mr. Northfleet went 
to open it. 





“ Nime of Northfleet,” said the tele- 
graph boy. 

“Thank you, my boy.” Mr. Northfleet 
took the telegram. He was slightly 
anxious at the prospect of to-night’s 
essay, and he thought it would be wise to 
propitiate the gods by being generous. 
“ Just off home ?” 

“Rather,” said the boy. “I shall be 
late, too. Going to the theatre.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Northfleet. ‘ Here's 
half-a-crown to pay for your seat.” 

“This,” said the telegraph boy, as he 
took the coin and placed it with much 
good humour in his eye, “is a bit of all 
right.” 

Mr. Frank Northfleet opened the 
envelope. 

Northfleet, 
Lothbury, 
LONDON. 


“Mine partly flooded. Grierson gone. 


Come out.—BLENKINSOP.” 


The young Secretary sat down in the 
chair and gasped. Half unconsciously he 
pulled off his dress tie. Then he rose 
and hurried to the telephone. The Chair- 
man of the Company was abroad, and the 
Directors were quite useless. He felt that 
the responsibility for action rested with 
him alone. 

“ Hullo there.” 

“ Hullo you.” 

“Ts that Mr. Winstanley ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Can you go out by to-morrow morn- 
ing’s ship to our mines? There’s trouble 
there. The Scot goes to-morrow.” 

A sound of whistling at the other 
end. 

“T thought the water was going into 
the Rocky Gorge Mines. It’s gone your 
way instead, then ?” 

“That’s about it, Winstanley. Can you 
go?” 
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“Only too pleased. Two thousand 
pounds,” 

“Two thousand what?” 

“ That’s my fee.” 

Argument had no effect in reducing this 
unprepossessing figure. Northfleet knew 
that he had no authority to expend this 
sum. 

“ Then I suppose I must go myself,” said 
Northfleet with a sigh. 

“Right you are. Good-night. You 
know where to find me if you change your 
mind. Russell Square.” 

Mr. Northfleet was shown into the draw- 


ing-room in Cheyne Gardens, and was 
welcomed by Mrs. Locke Hardinge and by 
Mrs. Locke Hardinge’s mother. She was 
a very charming young person, Mrs. 
Hardinge; none the less charming for 
being just now very much in love. Mr. 
Frank Northfleet stated the case as briefly 
as possible. 

“ Mamma dear,” said young Mrs. Hard- 
inge, with some hurry. “ Will you just 
see if everything is ready in the dining- 
room? You know what servants are.” 

She turned to Northfleet as soon as 
the obedient parent had disappeared. 
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“ You are not really going, Mr. North- 
fleet ?” 

“Unfortunately I am. If I go from 
Waterloo to-night, I shall be able to buy 
a few things at Southampton to-morrow 
morning before I get on board to-morrow. 
I’m not like this expensive man, Win- 
stanley ; J want a few moments’ notice.” 

‘‘ ’m—I'm very sorry you are going.” 

“So am I. As a fact”—he took her 
hand—“I was going to ask you to-night 
to be my wife.” 

She caught her breath for a moment, 
and did not answer. 

“And if you care for me,” went on 
Northfleet, “I shan’t so much mind going. 
Absence will only make my heart grow 
fonder.” 

“Yes,” she said, thoughtfully, “fonder 
of somebody in South Africa. Look here, 
Mr. Northfleet, I had money in the Rocky 
Gorge Mines, and that’s all right now. I'll 
let you have the two thousand.” 

He did not hesitate for a moment. 

“Tcouldn’t take it, dear. It’s very good 
of you, but P 





“T think you are very silly,” she said,. 


decidedly. 

“Silly, perhaps,” he said, “but not 
mean. I could not possibly be under so 
great an obligation to you, dear girl.” 

“ Am I your dear girl ?” 

“ Why, I hope so.” 

“ But I may not be when you return. 
Do you happen to know, sir, how old I am 
now ?” 

“You are old enough to make me a 
dear, delightful——” 

“Question, question. Do you know 
how old Iam? lIamtwenty-four.” Mr. 
Northfleet affected extreme surprise at the 
magnitude of the figure. “ And when you 
return I shall be twenty-seven, and twenty- 
seven is getting on for thirty, and you will 
find some—some diamond merchant’s 
daughter, or whatever the product of the 
country is, and—Don’t go, I can so easily 
spare the money.” 

“JT should feel, dearest love,” said 


Frank Northfleet, “that I was doing a 
dishonourable thing, and you must please 
let me have my own way. My mind is 
quite made up. But I confess I wish I 
hadn’t to go.” 

Mr. Frank Northfleet was at Waterloo 
Station at half-past nine that evening. 
It had been hard work to say good-bye to 
her, but they had managed to have a 
good long talk, and although he might be 
away for a couple of years, they were 
going to correspond very frequently. He 
took his ticket, and put his portmanteau 
in a first smoking. 

“It wants ten minutes,” said the guard. 
“What might be your name, sir, may I 
ask ?” 

“Tt might be, and indeed is, North- 
fleet.” 

“Would you mind stepping this way, 
please ? Someone wants to see you.” 

A veiled Sister of Mercy! She was 
standing in the shadow of the bridge on 
the opposite side of the platform. She 
took Frank Northfleet by the hand. 

“ Zere is no time to loose,” she said, in 
queer broken English. “Do not, if you 
please, say a single word.” 

“Well, but r 

“ Listen to me, if you please.” 
him a little aside. 

“Tt is all goontrived ver’ well, and the 
stolen bonds haf been sold.” 

“Qh,” said Frank Northfleet, with a 
puzzled air. ‘“ That’s a very good thing.” 

“ We all leaf England at once, but you, 
of course, remain here ; is it not so?” 

“ Naturally,” he said. 

It occurred to Mr. Northfleet that this 
would be a diverting incident for him to 
relate (with a little exaggeration) on the 
Scot to his fellow-voyagers. It also 
occurred to him that he would make the 
Sister of Mercy extremely young and 
handsome (which she was not, for there 
were lines of age on her face). 

“ Zey all send their best regards,” con- 
tinued the Sister of Mercy, “and zey hope 
you will be quite happy.” 
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“Oh, I shall be all right,” said Mr. 
Northfleet, laughingly. “Tell them not 
to worry about me.” 

* And you vill never forget me ?” 

“Never; I give you my word of that. 
But do you know somehow I almost 
forget the circumstances. It was rather 
—rather a startling affair, wasn’t it ?” 

“Tt was gapitally managed,” said the 
mysterious Sister of Mercy. “For my part 
I haf been engaged in so excellent an 
affair never in all my life. I hope you 
von’t spoil it.” 

“ And the detectives?” Mr. Northfleet 
felt that it would make the incident more 
interesting if he could only get at the 
details. “Is there no fear from New 
Scotland Yard?” 

“Police know nozzing,” she said, with 
much exultation. “It has all been 
managed so admirable. Yoseph—you 
remember Yoseph ?” 

“Tam not likely to forget Joseph,” 
said Mr. Northfleet, acutely. 

“ He is abroad to America gone.” 

“That's a good thing. But I have a 
fearful memory, as you know—— ” 

“You vas allevays forgetting some- 
things.” 

“Well,” asked Narthfleet, ingeniously, 
“ where did the robbery take place ?” 

“Oh, you foony fellow,” said the Sister 
of Mercy. “As if you didn’t know quite 
well. You had no hand in it; but, of 
course, there is your share to gonsider.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Tf you never see me again you will 
not forget me, eh ?” 

The question was put with some 
anxiety. 

“Tt is not likely.” 

There was no harm in being polite to 
so.old a woman. 

“ And now zere is but one zing to be 
done.” 

She felt in the bosom of her dress and 
looked anxiously at the clock. 

“Oh,” said Northfleet. ‘It’s not really 
finished yet, then.” 


A DETERMINED YOUNG PERSON. 
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“ Ah,” said the Sister of Mercy, “ alle- 
vays the merry one of the party. You 
like my disguise, eh ?” 

She had a small canvas bag in her 
hands. 

“Oh, I think it capital,” said Frank 
Northfleet, with an amused air. “You 
look exceedingly well in it; but I must 
take my seat in the train.” 

“First,” she handed him the bag, 
“here is your share. Two thousand fife 
hundred pounds in notes. Goo’-bye.” 

She shook hands, turned hastily, and 
hurried away. 

“Two thousand five hundred pounds,” 
repeated Northfleet, mechanically. 

“You've dropped something, sir,” said 
the guard. He held it up to the light. 
“ As nice a ’undred-pound note as anyone 
might wish to see. Youd better take 
your seat, sir.” 

“ Weli, but—but there’s some extra- 
ordinary blunder. This money is not 
mine!” 

“T shall be ’appy,” said the guard, 
politely, “to blew as much of it, sir, as 
you like to leave me in your will. 
There’s nothing like possession in these 
matters.” 

“Can you stop that woman ?” 

“There’s no stopping a woman, sir,” 
said the guard, with the manner of one 
who knows the sex. “She’s ‘ooked it. 
Jump in, sir.” 

It was so obviously an act of Providence 
that it really seemed impious to hesitate 
further. 

“T think Id better not,” cried Frank 
Northfleet. “Take my portmanteau out ; 
I’m not going. Russell Square, cabman.” 

It was rather late that evening when 
Mrs. Locke Hardinge looked into the 
glass in her bedroom. The washing of 
her pretty face and the hard rubbing had 
not only removed the make-up, but had 

given to her cheeks—she had an excellent 
cheek—a glow which rouge, however well 
intentioned, never really attains. Her 
cheque-book was open on the dressing- 
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table. On the bed lay the demure cap and 
white bands and gown of a Sister of Mercy. 

“The trouble,” said Mrs. Locke Har- 
dinge, as she looked at the counterfoil of 
the cheque that she had that evening 
written, ‘‘the trouble that there is in this 
world to get married a second time and 
to find someone to cash a cheque for you 
after banking hours is—well, something 
tremendous.” 
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LOOKED INTO THE GLASS. 


Mercury, as he finished his story, 
moistened his lips with a passing shower. 

“Now,” he said, “what are you to do 
when there are such determined young 
women as that to deal with ?” 

Juno thought. She looked at Jupiter 
(who was asleep), and she remembered 
her Lempriére, and the anecdotes of her 
own early days contained therein. 

“Ah, well,” she said, tolerantly; “I 
suppose girls will be girls all the world 
over, especially young widows.” 
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SPANISH PICTURES. 


BY GLEESON WHITE. 


Drawings by J. Kerr Lawson, 


'NVHERE are great countries not to be 

found on any map, and _ places 
visited in dreams only, which refuse to 
be identified in subsequent journeys to 
their material equivalents. Spain is one 
of these kingdoms, which is essentially 
the Alhambra as Washington Irving pic- 
tured it, the rest being merely an effective 
background. To those who drank in the 
“Tales of the Alhambra” in their child- 
hood, all later Spanish statistics seem, im- 
pertinent. True that when you return to 
that marvellous book in sober middle age, 
and open it once again, facts—common 
guide-book facts—stare you in the face ; 





the very first page. warns you that it is 
‘not a soft southern region decked out 
with all the luxuriant charms of a volup- 
tuous Italy ; but, for the greater part, a 


stern, melancholy country, with rugged 
mountains and long plains 
destitute of trees and indescribably silent 
and lonesome.” On even a flying visit to 
the Iberian peninsula you may identify 
these hitherto overlooked facts in the 
preliminary pages of Washington Irving’s 
chronicle, but the essential Spain is only 
to be found there if you take it with 
you. 

The poet, whether he rhymes or paints, 
travels well supplied beforehand with the 
atmosphere, the legend, and the indescrib- 
able glamour that never really was on 
sea or land; hence he may bring back 
what he sought. The 
Cook’s tourist sets out 
with a stock of neatly- 
arranged coupons and 
a few—a very few— 
preconceived ideas and 


sweeping 


prejudices, and returns 
for the most part with 
no coupons, few new 
ideas, but perhaps afew 
more prejudices. Pos- 
sibly hemay havepicked 
up also a smattering of 
facts and photographs, 
but these could have 
been obtained much 
di cheaper in the cosmo- 
ae politan Strand itself, or 
still easier from a Beede- 
ker in an arm-chair at 
his club. 

A visit to a foreign 
country is apt to rival 
the camera in its mass 
of unselected facts, and 
to minimise the true points of interest 
which an artist would have chosen, to 
the exclusion of the rest. Nothing would 
so imperil the future supremacy of Utopia 
D 








earliest impressions, one must 
needs be grateful. He has helped 
to re-edify (as the old word has 
it), to bring back anew the mystic 
charm which your own visit had 
possibly swept away, and restores 
to you the Spain of fantasy—lost 
awhile by the memories of the 
Spain of fact. 

Have we not all imagined a 
Spain of our own, even with 
bull-fights and gipsy dances, a 

X country where flashing eyes at 

\ twilight over flirted fans raise 

nN emotions in the most unromantic 

British breast. And when we 

(or some of us) arrived there, we 

found, readily enough, the bull- 

as a perfectly ideal state as a visit to the fights, but not the background ; the eyes 
land itself. Therefore, when nowadays a and the fans, but not the emotions. 

writer or a painter goes to a veritable It seems to me that Mr. Kerr Lawson, 

province of the world of old romance, and a young Scottish artist, whose sketches 

brings home pictures that restore your are the true germ of this ramble in 
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Spain, has caught the most real Spain of 
all, if not the political and ethnographic 
Iberian peninsula of the atlas. This 
country, of course, holds many delightful 
sights, and for travellers much pleasure, 
not unmixed with tribulation caused by 
the too-prevalent garlic, the superfluously 
active flea, and the impassive and irre- 
sponsible mails and trains, which at 


home seem to belong to the region of 
natural law; but there, once you have 
left the few cosmopolitan cities, occur with 
the irregularity of phenomena. 

First, however, we must needs be able 
to accept Mr. Kerr Lawson's point of 
view. Very admirable persons are still 
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mildly shocked at such “ impressions’ 
as he gives us; not, may I hasten to ex- 
plain, because of any realistic detail he 
has portrayed, still less because of any 
suspected impropriety, but because he has 
dared to eliminate much of the common 
fact, and give you in place the uncommon 
feeling. 

The second picture,a street of Granada, 
with the dome of St. Domingo rising aloft, 
may be taken as an instance of this power 
of selecting. Supposing you happened to 
have lodged in this street, you could 
not identify the window of your room, 
nor could you be sure whether the beggar 
at the right was the one who cursed you 











so eloquently for ignoring his appeal ; you 
could not discover from it even the simple 
fact whether the side-walks were paved 
or not. Therefore, biographically, socio- 
logically, or parochially, you find in it no 
Spanish equivalents for the common facts 
that interest us and our neighbours in the 
daily round of home life. If, however, 
you have learned to appreciate the Thames 
as Whistler saw it, or can revel in the 
Japan Hokosai has set down in apparently 
hasty lines for the delectation of a uni- 
verse, or the Spain that Washington 
Irving revelled in, when he had disgorged 
himself of a pre-Murray-cum-Bedeker- 
chapter ; then, indeed, may you pass 
through the printed page of to-day into 
the very sunshine of Granadaitself. The 
gipsy music is but waiting to echo from 
those houses now quiet in the siesta, the 





half tropical air is drunk with the joy of 
being, you feel the huge dome hung in 
mid-air, and the solid walls of the great 
nave are real and abiding. Then, as 
twilight comes, it would not surprise you 
if a splendid procession of the Moorish 
kings, aroused from their enchanted sleep, 
filed in state down the long street—you 
know that at dusk a pine-laden breeze 
from the Sierra Nevada will flow into the 
heavy-laden still reeking atmosphere— 
whereof Mr. Kerr Lawson seems to me 
ouly to have suggested the pleasant scouts. 
All this, say you, implied by a few scrib- 
bled lines—my Lord Burleigh in his 
famous nod scarce expressed more by 
slight means. Exactly! if you can catch 
its meaning. A word, a phrase, a slight 
movement of the body, shall reveal to you 
more than a life-long study of commonplace 
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criticism would supply. You may heap 
together all the Spanish things that occur 
to you—pictures by Velasquez and 
Murillo, bull-fights and stilettos, olives— 
liquorice, if you like—and obtain thus an 
International Exhibition effect. No mere 
samples of a country bring back the 
whole place so vividly as a chance line in 
a poem, or a rapid jotting in the sketch- 
book of an artist, can bring it to you. 

Look again at the courtyard scene. It 
is needless to describe the odours of the 
place as the artist sketched it, although 
almost necessary to add that he survived 
them. In the real air it was not the 
fragrance of vines, or the scent of roses 
which permeated the air, yet in the 
picture it has become an idyll. 

The fourth sketch shows the King of 
the Gipsies—as he styled himself—what 
matters it that he was an impostor. Even 
his name is untranslatable. Our innocent 
inquiries as to its meaning provoked 
much dismay ; the stammered explanation 
“because of his swarthy 
complexion,” will scarce 
betray it to you. Yetguile- 
fuland guilt-laden in fact, in 
the sketch he is, indeed, a 
royal beggar and a thing 
of beauty. In the picture 
on this page, surely it is our 
old friend Perigil and his 
wife, who are discussing 
their new dignity. As she 
flirts her fan can one not 


hear her apologising for her ragged dress 
and talking of a new basquina trimmed 
with gold and spangles, with a fine lace 
mantilla, she intends to order? In the 
house one feels that the yellow waxen taper 
is ready to be lighted at midnight, when 
the Moor reads the magic form of incan- 
tation and the vault yawns open to dis- 
cover the coffer bound with bands of steel 
and filled with pearls and precious stones 
wherewith Perigil shall load his mule. 
The Spain Gustave Doré depicted so 
excellently was a fairly true and delight- 
ful country, not devoid of human tragedy 
and life—but all the same a melodramatic 
exaggeration of the real. The Spain Mr. 
Kerr Lawson has brought home in his 
portfolios is no less true. Look at the 
guitar-player on page 39, and is he not 
absolutely of the country of Don Quixote ? 
In the next sketches, where the twin 
towers of La Virgin de las Augustias rise 
behind the hills, no detail peculiarly 
“foreign” obtrudes itself ; yet, somehow, 
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you feel it to be essentially Spanish—air, 
architecture, man, mules, all are of the 
real Granada—-not an operatic Carmen- 
like city, not a weird, Doresque town, not 
the real half-Moorish, half-European place 


that Irving delighted in. In short, in 
looking at these slight records of a superb 
place for an artist’s holiday, one may catch 
not merely glimpses of its topography and 
routine, but of the other Spain that Mos- 
kowski has limned on the piano; that De 
Quincey has prisoned in stately sentences ; 
that Sarasato, master mage, has bewitched 
you into visiting for brief periods as you 
sat in St. James’s Hall, unconscious of 
the heated atmosphere and the dull ap- 
preciation of music-maniacs following 
each passage from the printed music. All 
this is obviously but a personal view ; you 
may regard Moskowski’s Spanish dances 
as ingenious studies in melodic rhythms, 
read De Quincey for his style, and applaud 
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the marvellous dexterity of Sarasato’s 
technique, and completely eliminate the 
Chateau dEspagne. Fach artist has 
builded for those who will take their 
ease in its lordly pleasure-home. 

As Mr. Kerr Lawson sketched, and we 
drank in the mixed delights of the scene, 
the Spain of Romance was forgotten ; yet 
looking at the sketches in the grey light 
of home, they seem to have recaptured the 
elusive dreams, and to portray what can 
never be fully set down in word or touch, 
that which was hardly present in the mind 
of the artist or his companion at the 
time. 

Like the clothes of Andersen’s Emperor 
—is all this fantastic gait purely imaginary? 

-purely subjective? Perhaps! but if a 
magician by pen or pencil can re-open 
fairyland, let those who enter be thankful, 
and not too curious to inquire if they be 
dreaming or not. Those who jeer may 
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do so with a light heart. Nothing is 
easier than to disbelieve what nature has 
debarred you from believing. 

So if a man thinks, then, these poems in 
pencil are merely tentative, five-minute 
sketches, wherein the artist to shirk 
trouble, has omitted all the little details 


the average person delights in, why be 
angry with him for his opinion? It is 


logical—it is quite right from his point 
of view; but to those who feel the art 
of selection is the greatest of all arts, 
Mr. Kerr Lawson will not appeal in 
vain. 



































‘‘ DON’T DESIRE TO BE HIGH-PRIZED.”’ 
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I PRITHEE LEAVE THIS PEEVISH FASHION. 


I PRITHEE leave this peevish fashion, 
Don’t desire to be high-prized, 
Love’s a princely, noble passion, 
And doth scorn to be despised. 
Tho’ we say you're fair, you know 
We your beauty do bestow,— 
For our fancy makes you so. 


Don’t be proud ‘cause we adore you, 
We do’t only for our pleasure ; 

And those parts in which you glory, 
We, by fancy, weigh and measure. 

When for Deities you go, 

For Angels, or for Queens, pray know 


‘Tis our own fancy makes you so! 


Don’t suppose your majesty 
By tyranny’s best signified, 
And your angelic natures be 
Distinguish’d only by your pride. 
Tyrants make subjects rebels grow, 
And pride makes angels devils below, 
And your pride may make you so! 


ALEXANDER BROME. 





























‘*SHE SPRANG SUDDENLY TO HER FEET “i 








A WOMAN 


INTERV ENES. * 


BY ROBERT BARR. 


CHATTER IX. 

OST of the passengers awoke next 
M morning with a bewildering feeling 
of vague apprehension. The absence of 
all motion in the ship; the unusual and 
intense silence—these had a depressing 
effect. The engines had not yet started ; 
that at least was evident. Kenyon was 
one of the first on deck. He noticed that 
the pumps were still working at their full 
speed, and that the steamer had still the’ 
ominous list to port. Happily the wea- 
ther continued good, so far as the quiet- 
ness of the sea was concerned. A slight 
drizzle of rain had set in, and the horizon 
was not many miles from the ship. There 
would not be much chance of sighting 
another liner while such weather con- 
tinued. 

Before Kenyon had been many minutes 
on deck, Edith Longworth came up the 
companion-way. She approached him with 
a smile on her face. 

“ Well,” he said, “you, at least, do not 
seem to be suffering any anxiety because 
of our situation.” 

“Really,” she replied, “I was not 
thinking of that at all, but about some- 
thing else. Can you not guess what it 
is ?” 

“Na” he 
“What is it ?” 

“Have you forgotten that this is Sun- 
day morning ?” 

“Ts it? Of course itis. So far as I 
am concerned, time seemed to stop when 
the engines broke down. But I do not 
understand why Sunday means anything 
in particular.” 

“Don’t you? Well, for a person who 
has been thinking for the last two or 
three days very earnestly on one particu- 
lar subject, I am astonished at you. 

* Copyright, 1895, in the United States of America. 


answered _hesitatingly. 


Sunday morning and no land in sight! 
Reflect for a moment.” 

Kenyon’s face brightened. 

“ Ah,” he cried, “I see what you mean 
now. Miss Brewster’s cable message will 
not appear in this morning’s New York 
Argus.” 

“Of course it will not; and don’t you 
see, also, that when we do arrive, you 
will have an equal chance in the race. If 
we get in before next Sunday, your tele- 
gram to the London people will go as 
quickly as her cable despatch to New 
York ; thus you will be saved the humilia- 
tion of seeing the substance of your 
report in the London papers before the 
directors see the report itself. It is not 
much, to be sure, but still it puts you on 
equal terms; while if we had got into 
Queenstown last night that would have 
been impossible.” 

Kenyon laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “for such a result the 
cause is rather tremendous, isn’t it? It 
is something like burning down the house 
to roast the pig !” 

Shortly after ten o’clock the atmosphere 
cleared and showed in the distance a 
steamer, westward bound. The vessel 
evidently belonged to one of the great 
Ocean lines. The moment it was sighted, 
there fluttered up to the masthead a num- 
ber of signal flags, and people crowded to 
the side of the ship to watch the effect on 
the outgoing vessel. Minute after minute 
passed, but there was no response from 
the other liner. People watched her with 
breathless anxiety, as though their fate 
depended on her noticing their signals. 
Of course, everybody thought she must 
see them, but still she steamed westward. 
A cloud of black smoke came out of her 
funnel, and then a long dark trail, like 
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the tail of a comet, floated out behind ; 
but no notice was taken of the fluttering 
flags at the masthead. For more than 
an hour the steamer was in sight. Then 
she gradually faded away into the west, 
and finally disappeared. 

This incident had a still more depressing 
effect on the passengers of the disabled 
ship. Although every officer had main- 
tained there was no danger, yet the float- 
ing away of that steamer seemed somehow 
to leave them alone; and people, after 
gazing toward the west, until not a ves- 
tige of her remained in the horizon, went 
back to their deck chairs, feeling more 
despondent than ever. 

Fleming, however, maintained that if 
people had to drown, it was just as well 
to drown jolly as mournful, and so he in- 
vited everybody to take a drink at his 
expense ; a generous offer, of which all 
the frequenters of the smoking-room took 
instant advantage. 

“My idea is this,” said Fleming, as he 


sipped the cocktail which was brought to 
him, “if anything happens, let it happen; 
if nothing happens, why then let nothing 


happen. There is no use worrying about 
anything, especially something we cannot 
help. Here we are on the ocean in a 
disabled vessel ; very good; we cannot 
do anything about it, and so long as the 
bar remains open, gentlemen, here’s to 
you!” 

And with this cheerful philosophy the 
New York politician swallowed down the 
liquor he had paid for. 

Still the swish of water from the pumps 
could be heard, but the metallic clanking 
of steel on steel no longer came up from 
the engine-room. This in itself was 
ominous to those who knew. It showed 
that the engineer had given up all hope 
of repairing the damage, whatever it was, 
and the real cause of the disaster was as 
much a mystery as ever. Shortly before 
lunch it became evident to people on 
board the ship that something was about 
to be done. The sailors undid the fasten- 
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ings of one of the large boats, and 
swung it out on the davits until it hung 
over the sea. 

Gradually rumour took form, and it 
became known that one of the officers 
and some of the crew were about to make 
an attempt to reach the coast of Ireland 
and telegraph to Queenstown for tugs to 
bring the steamer in. The captain still 
asserted that there was no danger what- 
ever, and it was only to prevent delay 
that this expedient was about to be 
tried. 

“Do you know what they are going 
todo?” cried Edith Longworth, in a state 
of*great excitement, to John Kenyon. 

Kenyon had been walking the deck 
with Wentworth, who now had gone 
below. 

“T have heard,” said Kenyon, “that 
they intend trying to reach the coast.” 

“Exactly. Now why should you not 
send a telegram to your people in Lon- 
don, and have the reports forwarded at 
once? The chances are that Miss Brew- 
ster will never think of sending her 
cablegram with the officer who is going 
to make the trip; then you will be a 
clear day or two ahead of her, and 
everything will be all right. In facet, 
when she understands what has been 
done, she probably will not send her own 
message at all.” 

“ By George!” cried Kenyon, “that is 
a good idea. I will see the mate at once, 
and find out whether he will take a tele- 
gram.” 

He went accordingly and spoke to the 
mate about sending a message with him, 
The officer said that any passenger who 
wished to send a telegraphic message 
would be at liberty to do so. He would 
take charge of the telegrams very gladly. 
Kenyon went down to his state-room and 
told Wentworth what was going to be 
done. For the first time for some days, 
George Wentworth exhibited something 
like energy. He went to the steward 
and bought the stamps te put on 
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the telegram, while John Kenyon 


wrote it. 

The message was given to the man, 
who put it into his inside pocket, and 
then Kenyon thought all was safe. But 
Miss Longworth was not so sure of that. 
Jenny Brewster sat in her deck chair 
calmly reading her usual paper-covered 
novel. She apparently knew nothing of 
what was going on, and Edith Longworth, 
nervous with suppressed excitement, sat 
near her, watching her narrowly, while 
preparations for launching the boat were 
being completed. Suddenly, to her hor- 
ror, the deck steward appeared, and in a 
loud voice cried: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, anyone wishing to send telegrams 
to friends has a few minutes now to 
write them. The mate will take them 
ashore with him, and will send them from 
the first office that he reaches. No letters 
can be taken, only telegrams.” 

Miss Brewster looked up languidly 
from her book during the first part of 
this recital. Then she sprang suddenly 


to her feet, and threw the book on the 
deck. 

“Who is it that will take the tele- 
grams?” she asked the steward. 


“The mate, Miss. There he is stand- 
ing yonder, Miss.” 

She made her way quickly to that 
official. 

“ Will you take a cable despatch to be 
sent to New York ?” 

“Yes, Miss. Is it a long one?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes, it is a very long one.” 

“Well, Miss,” was the answer, “you 
haven’t much time to write it. We leave 
now in a very few minutes.” 

“Tt is all written out ; I have only to 
add a few words to it.” Miss Brewster at 
once flew to her state-room. The telegram 
about the mine was soon before her with 
the words counted, and the silver and 
gold that were to pay for it, piled on the 
table. She resolved to run no risk of 
delay by having the message sent “to 


collect.” Then she dashed off, as quickly 
as she could, a brief and very graphic 
account of the disaster which had over- 
taken the Caloric. If this account was 
slightly exaggerated, Miss Brewster had 
no time to tone it down. Picturesque 
and dramatic description was what she 
aimed at. Her pen flew over the paper 
with great rapidity, and she looked up 
every now and then, through her state- 
room window, to see dangling from the 
ropes the boat that was to make the 
attempt to reach the Irish coast. As she 
could thus see how the preparations for 
the departure were going forward, she 
lingered longer than she might other- 
wise have done, and added line after line 
to the despatch which told of the disaster. 
At last she saw the men take their places 
in the longboat. She hurriedly counted 
the words in the new despatch she had 
written, and quickly from her purse piled 
the gold that was necessary to pay for 
their transmission. Then she sealed the 
two despatches in an envelope, put the 
two piles of gold into one, after rapidly 
counting them again, cast a quick look up 
at the still motionless boat, grasped the 
gold in one hand, the envelope in the 
other, and sprang to her feet, but as she 
did so she gave a shriek and took a step 
backwards. 

Standing with her back to the door 
was Edith Longworth. When she had 
entered the state-room, Miss Brewster did 
not know, but her heart beat wildly as 
she saw the girl standing silently there, 
as if she had risen up through the floor. 

“What are you doing here ?” she de- 
manded. 

“T am here,” said Miss Longworth, 
“ because I wish to talk with you.” 

“Stand aside ; I have no time to talk 
with you just now. I told you I didn’t 
want to see you again. Stand aside, I 
tell you.” 

“T shall not stand aside.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I shall not stand aside.” 
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“Then I shall ring the bell and have 
you thrust out of here for your impu- 
dence.” 

“You shall not ring the bell,” said 
Edith calmly, putting her hand over the 
white china plaque that held in its centre 
the black electric button. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you in- 
tend to keep me from leaving my own 


state-room ?” 
“T mean to tell you exactly that.” 
“Do you know that you can be im- 
prisoned for attempting such a thing ?” 


“T don’t care.” 

“Stand aside, you vixen, or I will strike 
you!” 

“Do it.” 

For a moment the two girls stood there, 
the one flushed and excited, the other 
apparently calm, with her back against 
the door and her hand over the electric 
button. A glance through the window 
showed Miss Brewster that the mate had 
got into the boat, and that they were 
steadily lowering away. 

“Let me pass, you—you wretch !” 

* All in good time,” replied Edith 
Longworth, whose gaze was also upon the 
boat swinging in mid air. Jenny Brewster 
saw at once that if it came to a hand-to- 
hand encounter, she would have no chance 
whatever against the English girl, who 
was in every way her physical superior. 
She had her envelope in one hand and 
the gold in the other. She thrust both 
of them into her pocket, which, after some 
fumbling, she found. Then she raised 
her voice in one of the shrillest screams 
which Edith Longworth had ever heard. 
As if in answer to that ear-piercing sound 
there rose from the steamer a loud and 
ringing cheer. Both glanced up to see 
where the boat was, but it was not in 
sight. Several ropes were dangling down 
past the porthole. Miss Brewster sprang 
up on the sofa, and with her small hands 
turned round the screw which held the 
deadlight closed. 

Edith Longworth looked at her without 


making any attempt to prevent the un- 
fastening of the window. 

Jenny Brewster flung open the heavy 
brass circle which held the thick green 
glass, and again she screamed at the top 
of her voice, crying “help” and “ mur- 
der.” 

The other did not move from her posi- 
tion. In the silence that followed, the 
steady splash of oars could be heard, and 
again a rousing cheer rang out from those 
who were left upon the motionless 
steamer. Edith Longworth raised herself 
on tiptoe and looked out of the open 
window. On the crest of a wave, five 
hundred yards away from the vessel, 
she saw the boat for a moment appear, 
showing the white glitter of her six drip- 
ping oars; then it vanished dewn the 
other side of the wave into the trough of 
the sea. 

“Now, Miss Brewster,” she said, “ you 
are at liberty to go.” 


CHAPTER X. 


AFTER Edith Longworth left her, Jenny 
Brewster indulged in a brief spasm of 
hysterics. Her good sense, however, 
speedily came to her rescue ; and, as she 
became more calm, she began to wonder 
why she had not assaulted the girl who 
had dared to imprison her. She dimly 
remembered that she thought of a fierce 
onslaught at the time, and she also re- 
membered that her fear of the boat 
leaving during the row had stayed her 
hand. But now that the boat had left, 
she bitterly regretted her inaction, and 
grieved unavailingly over the fact that 
she had stopped to write the account of 
the disaster which befell the Caloric. Had 
she not done so, all might have been well, 
but her great ambition to be counted the 
best newspaper woman in New York, and 
to show the editor that she was equal to 
any emergency that might arise, had 
undone her. While it would have been 
possible for her to send away one tele- 
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gram, her desire to write the second had 
resulted in her sending none at all. Al- 
though she impugned her own conduct in 
language that one would not have ex- 
pected to have heard from the lips of the 
’ daughter of a millionaire, her anger against 
Edith Longworth became more intense, 
and a fierce desire to have revenge took 
possession of the fair correspondent. She 
resolved that she would go up on deck 
and shame this woman before everybody. 
She would attract public attention to the 
affair by tearing Edith Longworth from 
her deck chair, and in her present state 
of mind she had no doubt she had the 
strength to do it. With the yearning for 
revenge fierce and strong upon her, the 
newspaper woman put on her hat, and 
departed for the deck. Like an enraged 
tigress she passed up one side and down 
the other, but her intended victim was 
not visible. The rage of Miss Brewster 
increased when she did not find her prey 
where she expected. She had a fear that 


when she calmed down a different disposi- 
tion would assert itself, and her revenge 


would be lost. In going to and fro along 
the deck she met Kenyon and Fleming 
walking together. Fleming had just that 
moment come up to Kenyon, who was 
quietly pacing the deck alone, and, slap- 
ping him on the shoulder, asked him to 
have a drink. 

“Ttseems to me,” he said, “that I never 
have had the pleasure of offering you a 
drink since we came on board the ship. 
I want to drink with everybody who is 
here, and especially now, when something 
has happened to make it worth while.” 

“T am very much obliged to you,” said 
John Kenyon coldly, “but I never drink 
with anybody.” 

“What, never touch it at all? 
even beer ?” 

“ Not even beer.” 

“ Well, I am astonished to hear that. I 
thought every Englishman drank beer.” 

“There is at least one Englishman who 
does not.” 


Not 


“All right then, no harm done, and no 
offence given, I hope. I may say, how- 
ever, that you miss a lot of fun in this 
world.” 

“T presume I miss a few headaches 
also.” 

“Oh, not necessarily. I have one great 
recipe for not having a headache. You 
see, this is the philosophy of headaches.” 
And then, much to John’s chagrin, he 
linked arms with him and changed his 
step to suit Kenyon’s, talking all the time 
as if they were the most intimate friends 
in the world, 

“T have a sure plan for avoiding a head- 
ache. You see, when you look into the 
matter, it is this way. The headache only 
comes when you are sober. Very well 
then. It is as simple as ABC. Never 
get sober; that’s the way Ido. I simply 
keep on and never get sober, so I have no 
headaches. If people who drink would 
avoid the disagreeable necessity of ever 
getting sober they would be all right. 
Don’t you see what I mean ?” 

“And how about their brains in the 
meantime ?” 

“Oh, their brains are all right. Good 
liquor sharpens a man’s brains wonder- 
fully. Now you try it some time. Let 
me have them mix a cocktail for you? I 
tell you, John, a cocktail is one of the 
finest drinks that ever was made, and this 
man at the bar, when I came on board— 
he thought he could make a cocktail, but 
he didn’t know even the rudiments—I 
have taught him how to do it, and I tell 
you that secret will be worth a fortune to 
him, because if there is anything Americans 
like, it is to have their cocktails mixed 
correctly. There’s no one man in all Eng- 
land can do it, and very few men on the 
Atlantic service. But I’m gradually edu- 
cating them. Been across six times. They 
pretend to give you American drinks over 
in England, but you must know how dis- 
appointing they are.” 

“T’m sure I don’t see how I should 
know, for I never taste any of them.” 
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“ Ah, true ; I had forgotten that. Well, 
I took this bar-keeper here in hand, and 
he knows now how to make a reasonably 
good cocktail—and, as I say, that secret 
will be worth money to him from Ameri- 
can passengers.” 

John Kenyon was revolving in his mind 
the problem of how to get rid of this 
loquacious and generous individual, when 
he saw, bearing down upon them, the natty 
figure of Miss Jenny Brewster; and he 
wondered what was the cause of the look 
of bitter indignation flashing from her 
eyes. He thought that she intended to 
address the American politician, but he was 
mistaken. She came directly at him, and, 
with. her fist clenched, said in a loud 
voice : 

“Well, John Kenyon, what do you 
think of your work ?” 

“What work?” asked the bewildered 
man. 

“You know very well what work I 
mean. A fine specimen of a man you are! 
Without the courage yourself to prevent 
my sending that telegram, you induced 
your dupe to come down to my state-room 
and brazenly keep me from sending it.” 

The look of utter astonishment that 
came upon the face of honest John Kenyon 
would have convinced any woman in her 
senses that he knew nothing at al! of what 
she was speaking. A dim impression of 
this indeed flashed across the young 
woman’s heated brain. But before she 
could speak, Fleming said : 

“Tut, tut, my dear girl, you are talking 
too loud altogether. Do you want to 
attract the attention of everybody on the 
deck? You mustn’t make a scandal in 
this way on board ship.” 

“Scandal!” she cried, ‘“ We will soon 
see whether there will be a scandal or not. 
Attract the attention of those on deck! 
That is exactly what I am going to do, 
until I show up the villainy of this man 
you are talking to. He was the concocter 
of it, and he knows it. She never had 
brains enough to think it out. He was 
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too much of a coward to carry it out him- 
self, and so he set her to do his dastardly 
piece of work.” 

“Well, well,” said Fleming, “even if 
he has done all that, whatever it is, it 
will do no good to attract attention to it 
here on deck. See how everybody is 
listening to what you are saying. My 
dear girl, you are too angry to talk just 
now ; the best thing you can do is to go 
down to your state-room.” 

“You shut your silly mouth, will you?” 
she cried, turning furiously upon him. 
“Tl thank you to mind your own busi- 
ness, and let me attend to mine. I should 
have thought that you would have found 
out before this that I am capable of attend- 
ing to my own afiairs.” 

“Certainly, certainly, my dear girl,” 
answered the politician, soothingly ; “I’m 
sorry I can’t get you all to come and have 
a drink with me and talk this matter over 
quietly. That’s the correct way to do 
things. Not to stand here screeching on 
the deck with everybody listening. Now 
if you will quietly discuss the matter 
with John here, I'm sure everything will 
be all right.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” replied the young lady. “Do you 
know that I had an important despatch 
to send to The Argus, and that this man’s 
friend, doubtless at his instigation, came 
into my room and practically held me 
prisoner there until the boat had left, so 
that I could not send the despatch? Think 
of the cheek and villainy of that, and then 
speak to me of talking wildly !” 

A look of relief and astonishment came 
into Kenyon’s face that quite convinced 
the newspaper woman, more than all his 
protestations would have done, that he 
knew nothing of the escapade whatever. 

“ And who kept you from coming out ?” 
asked Fleming. 

“Tt is none of your business,” she re- 
plied, tartly. 

“Tf you will believe me,” said Kenyon 
at last, “I knew nothing whatever of all 
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this, so you see there is no use speaking 
to me about it. I won’t pretend I am 
sorry, because I am not.” 

This added fuel to the flames and she 
was about to blaze out again, when Kenyon 
turned on his heel and left her and 
Fleming standing facing each other. Then 
the young woman herself turned and 
quickly departed, leaving the astonished 
politician entirely alone, so that there was 
nothing for him to do but to go into the 
smoking-room and ask somebody else to 
have a drink with him, which he promptly 
did. 

Miss Brewster made her way to the 
Captain’s room and rapped at the door. 
On being told to enter, she found that 
officer seated at his table with some charts 
before him and a haggard look upon his 
face, which might have warned her that 
this was not the proper time to air any 
personal grievances. 

“Well?” he said, 
entered. 

“T came to see you, Captain,” she began, 
“because an outrageous thing has been 
done on board this ship and I desire 
reparation—what is more I will have it!” 

“What is the ‘outrageous thing’? ” 
asked the Captain. 

“T had some despatches to send to New 
York, to The New York Argus, on whose 
staff I am.” 

“ Yes,” said the Captain, with interest ; 
“despatches relating to what has happened 
to the ship ?” 

One of them did, the other did not.” 

“ Well, I hope,” said the Captain, “ you 
have not given an exaggerated account of 
the condition we are in.” 

“T have given no account at all, simply 
because I was prevented from sending the 
cablegrams.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said the Captain, a look 
of relief coming over his face, in spite of 
his efforts to conceal it, “and pray what 
prevented you from sending your cable- 
grams? The mate would have taken any 
messages that were given to him.” 


briefly, as she 


“T know that,” cried the young woman ; 
“and when I was in my room writing the 
last of the despatches, a person who is on 
board as a passenger here—Miss Long- 
worth—came into my room and held me 
prisoner there until the boat had left the 
ship.” 

The Captain arched his eyebrows in 
astonishment. 

“My dear madam,” he said, “you 
make a very serious charge. Miss Long- 
worth has crossed several times with me, 
and I am bound to say that a more well- 
behaved young lady I never had on board 
my ship.” 

“Extremely well behaved she is 
cried the correspondent, angrily; “ she 
stood against my door and prevented me 
from going out. I screamed for help but 
my screams were drowned in the cheers 
of the passengers when the boat left.” 

“Why did you not ring your bell ?” 

“T couldn’t ring my bell because she pre- 
vented me. Besides, if I had reached the 
bell it is not likely anybody would have an- 
swered it; everybody seemed to be gawk- 
ing after the boat that was leaving.” 

“You can hardly blame them for that. 
A great deal depends on the safety of 
that boat. In fact, if you come to think 
about it, you will see that whatever griev- 
ance you may have, it is, after all, a very 
trivial one compared to the burden that 
weighs on me just now, and I very much 
prefer not to have anything to do with 
disputes between the passengers until we 
are out of our present predicament.” 

“The predicament has nothing what- 
ever to do with it. I tell you a fact. I 
tell you that one of your passengers came 
and imprisoned me in my state-room. I 
come to you for redress. Now there must 
be some law on shipboard that takes the 
place of ordinary law on land. I make 
this demand officially to you. If you 
refuse to hear me, and refuse to redress 
my wrong, then I have public opinion to 
which I can appeal through my paper, and 
perhaps there will also be a chance of 
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obtaining justice through the law of the 
land to which I am going.” 

“My dear madam,” said the Captain, 
calmly, “ you must not use threats to me. 
lam not accustomed to be talked to in 
the way you have taken upon yourself to 
speak. Now tell me what it is you wish 
me to do?” 

“Tt is for you to say what you will do. 
I am a passenger on board this ship, and 
am supposed to be under the protection 
of its captain. I therefore tell you I have 
been forcibly detained in my state-room, 
and I demand that the person who did 
this shall be punished.” 

“You say that Miss Longworth was the 
person who did this?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Now, do you know you make a very 
serious charge against that young lady— 
a charge that I find it very difficult to 
believe ? May I ask you what reason she 
had for doing what you say she has 
done ¢” 

“That is a long story. I am quite 
prepared to show that she tried to bribe 
me not to send a despatch, and, finding 
herself unsuccessful, she forcibly detained 
me in my room until too late to send the 
telegram.” 

The Captain pondered over what had 
been said to him. 

“Have you any proof of this charge ?” 

“Proof! what do you mean? Do you 
doubt my word ?” 

“T mean exactly what I say. Have 
you anybody to prove the very serious 
charge you bring ?” 

“Certainly not. I have no proof. If 
there had been a witness there, the thing 
would not have happened. If I could 
have summoned help, it would not have 
happened. How could I have any proof 
of such an outrage ?” 

“Well, do you not see that it is impos- 
sible for me to take action on your un- 
supported word ? Do you not see that if 
you take further steps in this extraordi- 
nary affair, Miss Longworth will ask you 











for proof of what you state? If she denies 
acting as you say she did, and you fail to 
prove your allegation, it seems to me that 
you will be in rather a difficult position. 
You would be liable to a suit for slander. 
Just think the matter over calmly for the 
rest of the day before you take any further 
action upon it, and I would strongly advise 
you to mention this to nobody on board. 
Then, if to-morrow you are still in the 
same frame of mind, come to me.” 

Thus dismissed, the young woman left 
the Captain’s room, and met Fleming just 
outside, who said : 

“ Look here, Miss Brewster, I want to 
have a word with you. You were very 
curt with me just now.” 

“Mr. Fleming, I do not wish to speak 
to you.” 

“Qh, that’s all right, that’s all right; 
but let me tell you this: you're a pretty 
smart young woman, and you have done 
me one or two very evil turns in your 
life. I have found out all about this 
affair, and it’s one of the funniest things I 
ever heard of.” 

“Very funny, isn’t it?” snapped the 
young woman. 

“Of course it’s very funny ; but when 
it appears in full in the opposition papers 
to The Argus, perhaps you won't see the 
humour of it,—though everybody else in 
New York will, that’s one consolation.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean to say, Jenny Brewster, that 
unless you are a fool you will drop this 
thing. Don’t, for heaven’s sake, let any- 
body know you were treated by an Eng- 
lish girl in the way youwere. Take my 
advice, say no more about it.” 

“ And what business is it of yours ?” 

“Tt isn’t mine at all, that is why I am 
meddling with it. Arn’t you well enough 


acquainted with me to know that nothing 
in the world pleases me so much as tu 
interfere in other people’s business? I 
have found out all about the girl who 
kept you in, and a mighty plucky action 
it was too. 


I have seen that girl on the 
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deck, and I like the cut of her jib. I like 
the way she walks. Her independence 
suits me. She is a girl who wouldn't give 
aman any trouble, now I tell you, if he 
were lucky enough to win her. And I 
am not going to see that girl put to any 
trouble by you, understand that!” 

« And how are you going to prevent it, 


may I ask ?” 
“ May you ask! Why, of course you 
may. I will tell you how I am going to 


prevent it. Simply by restraining you 
from doing another thing in the matter.” 

“Tf you think you can do that, you are 
very much mistaken. Iam going to have 
that girl put in prison, if there is a law in 
the land.” 

“ Well, in the first place, we are not on 
land ; and, in the second place, you are 
going to do nothing of the kind ; because, 
if you do, I shall go to the London corres- 
pondents of the other New York papers 
and give the whole blessed snap away. I'll 
tell them how the smart and cute Miss Dolly 
Dimple, who has bamboozled so many 
persons in her life, was once caught in her 
own trap; and I shall inform them how 
it took place. And they'll be glad to get 
it, you bet! It will make quite interest- 
ing reading in the New York opposition 
papers some fine Sunday morning—about 
a column and a-half, say. Won't there be 
some swearing in The Argus when that 
appears? It wen’t be your losing the 
despatch you were going to send, but it 
will be your utter idiocy in making the 
thing public, and letting the other papers 
on to it. Why, the best thing in the world 
for you to do, and the only thing, is to 
keep as quiet about it as possible. I am 
astonished ata girl of your sense, Dolly, 
making a public fuss like this, when you 
should be the very one trying to keep it 
auiet.” 

The newspaper correspondent pondered 
on these words. 

“ And if I keep quiet about it, will you 
do the same ?” 

“Certainly ; but you must remember 
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that if ever you attempt any of your 
tricks of interviewing on me again, out 
comes this whole thing. Don’t forget 
that.” 

“T won't,” said Miss Jenny Brewster. 
And next morning, when the Captain was 
anxiously awaiting her arrival in his room, 
she did not appear. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AFTER all, it must be admitted that 
George Wentworth was a man of some- 
what changeable character. For the last 
two or three days he had been moping 
about like one who meditated suicide ; 
now he suddenly became the brightest 
individual on board, when everyone 
else was anxiously wondering what was 
going to happen to the ship. For a man 
to be moody and distraught while danger 
was impending, was not at all surprising ; 
but that a man, right in the midst of 
gloom, should suddenly blossom out with 
a smiling countenance, and a_ general 
hilarity of manner, was something extra- 
ordinary. People thought it must be a 
case of brain trouble. They watched the 
young man with interest as he walked 
with a springy step up and down the deck. 
Every now and again a bright smile illu- 
minated his face, and then he seemed to 
be ashamed that people should notice 
he was feeling hilarious. When he was 
alone he had a habit of smiting his 
thigh, and bursting out into a laugh 
that was long and low rather than loud 
and boisterous. No one was more asto- 
nished at this change than Fleming, the 
politician. George met him on deck, 
and, to the great surprise of that worthy 
gentleman, smote him on the back and 
said : 

“My dear sir, I am afraid the other 
day, when you spoke to me, I answered 
a little gruffly. I beg to apologise. Come 
and have a drink with me.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said Fleming, 
joyously ; “we all of us have our little 
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down-turns now and then. Why, I have 
them myself, when liquor is bad or scarce ! 
You mightn’t believe it, but some days I 
feel away down in the mouth. It is true 
I have a recipe for getting up again, 
which I always use—and that reminds 
me. Do you remember what the Go- 
vernor of North Carolina said to the 
Governor of South Carolina ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Went- 
worth; “you see I’m not very well versed 
in United States politics.” 

“Well, there wasn’t much politics 
about his remark. He merely said, ‘It’s 
a long time between drinks ; come in and 
have something with me.’ It seems to 
me you haven’t tasted anything in my 
company since the voyage began.” 

“T believe,” said Wentworth, “that is 
a true statement. Let us amend it as 
soon as possible, only in this case let me 
pay for the drinks. I invited you to 
drink with me.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” cried Fleming ; 
“not while I’m here. This is my treat, 
and it is funny to think that a man should 
spend a week with another man without 
knowing him. Really, you see, I haven't 
known you till now.” 

And so the two worthy gentlemen dis- 
appeared into the smoking-room and rang 
the electric bell. 

But it was in his own state-room that 
George Wentworth’s jocularity came out 
at its best. He would grasp John Ken- 
yon by the shoulder and shake that 
solemn man, over whose face a grim smile 
would appear when he noticed the exu- 
berant jollity of his comrade. 

“John,” Wentworth cried, “ why don’t 
you laugh ?” 

“Well, it seems to me,” replied his 
comrade, “that you are doing laughing 
enough for us both. It is necessary to 
have one member of the firm solid and 
substantial. I’m trying to keep the aver- 
age about right. When you were in the 
dumps I had to be cheerful for two. Now 
that you feel so funny I take a refuge 
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in melancholy, to rest me after my hard 
efforts at cheerfulness.” 

“Well, John, it seems to me too good to 
be true. What a plucky girl she was to do 
such a thing! How did she know but 
that the little vixen had a revolver with 
her, and might have shot her ?” 

“T suppose she didn’t think about the 
matter at all.” 

“‘ Have you seen her since that dramatic 
incident ?” 

“Seen whom ? Miss Brewster ?” 

“No, no, I mean Miss Longworth.” 

“No, she hasn’t appeared yet. I sup- 
pose she fears there will be a scene, and 
she is anxious to avoid it.” 

“Very likely that is the case,” said 
Wentworth. “Well, if you do see her 
you can tell her there is no danger. Our 
genial friend Fleming has had a talk with 
that newspaper woman, so he tells me, 
and the way he describes it is exceedingly 
picturesque. He has threatened her with 
giving away the ‘snap,’ as he calls it, to 
the other New York papers, and it seems 
that the only thing on earth Miss Brewster 
is afraid of is the opposition press. So 
she has promised to say nothing more 
whatever about the incident.” 

“Then you have been talking with 
Fleming ?” 

“ Certainly I have ; a jovial good fellow 
he is, too. I have been doing something 
more than talking with him, I have been 
drinking with him.” 

“ And yet a day or two ago, I under- 
stand, you threatened to strike him.” 

“A day or two ago, John! It was 
ages and ages ago. A day or two isn’t in 
it. That was years and centuries since, 
as it appears to me. I was an old man 
then; now I have become young again, 
and all on account of the plucky action 
of that angel of a girl of yours.” 

“ Not of mine,” said Kenyon, seriously ; 
“T wish she were.” 

“Well, cheer up. Everything will 
come out right ; you see it always does. 
Nothing looked blacker than this matter 








about the telegram a few days ago, and 
see how beautifully it has turned out.” 

Kenyon said nothing. He did not de- 
sire to discuss the matter even with his 
best friend. The two went up on deck 
together, and took a few turns along the 
promenade, during which promenade the 
eyes of Kenyon were directed to the 
occupants of the deck chairs, but he did 
not see the person whom he sought. 
Telling Wentworth that he was going 
below for a moment, he left him to con- 
tinue his walk alone, and on reaching the 
saloon Kenyon spoke to the stewardess, 

“Do you know if Miss Longworth is 
in her state-room ?” 

“Yes, I think she is,” was the answer. 

“ Will you take this note to her?” 

“ Certainly.” 

John sat down to wait for an answer. 
The answer did not come by the hand of 
the stewardess. Edith herself timorously 
glanced into the saloon, and, seeing Ken- 
yonalone, ventured in. He sprang up to 
meet her. 

“T was afraid,” he said, “ that you had 
been ill.” 

“No, not exactly, but almost,” she 
answered. “Oh, Mr. Kenyon, I have 
done the most terrible thing! Youcould 
not imagine that I was so bold and wicked,” 
and tears gathered in the eyes of the 
girl. 

Kenyon stretched out his hand to her, 
and she took it. “I am afraid to stay 
here with you,” she said, “‘ for fear——” 

“Oh, I know all about it,” said Kenyon. 

“You cannot know about it ; you surely 
do not know what I have done ?” 

“Yes, I know exactly what you've 
done, and we all very much admire your 
pluck.” 

“Tt hasn’t, surely, been the talk of the 
ship ?” 

“No, it has not; but Miss Brewster 
charged me with being an accomplice.” 

“And you told her you were not, of 
course ?” 

“T couldn’t tell her anything, for the 
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simple reason that I hadn’t the faintest 
idea what she was talking about ; but that’s 
how I came to know what had happened, 
and I came down to thank you, Miss Long- 
worth, for what you have done. I really 
believe you have saved the sanity of my 
friend Wentworth. He is a different 
man since the incident we are speaking of 
occurred.” 

“And have you seen Miss Brewster 
since ?” 

«Oh, yes ; as I was telling you, she met 
me on the deck. Dear me, how thought- 
less of me, I had forgotten you were 
standing. Won't you sit down ?” 

“No, no, I have been in my room so 
long that I am glad to stand any- 
where.” 

“Then won’t you come up on deck with 
me?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid,” she said. “I am afraid 
of a public scene, and [ am sure, by the 
last look I caught of that girl’s eyes, she 
will stop at no scandal to have her revenge. 
I am sorry to say that I am too much of 
a coward to meet her. Of course, from her 
point of view I have done her eternal 
wrong. Perhaps it was wrong from any- 
body’s point of view.” 

“‘ Miss Longworth,” said John Kenyon, 
cordially, “ you need have no fear what- 
ever of meeting her. She will say noth- 
ing.” 

“ How do you know that ? 

“Oh, itis a long story. She went to the 
Captain with her complaint, and received 
very little comfort there. I will tell you 
all about it on deck. Get a wrap and 
come with me.” 

As Kenyon gave this peremptory order, 
he realised that he was taking a liberty he 
had no right to take, and his face flushed 
as he wondered if Edith would resent the 
familiarity of his tones ; but she merely 
looked up at him with a bright smile, and 
said : 

“T shall do, sir, as you command.” 

“No, no,” said Kenyon, “it was not a 
command, although it sounded like one. 
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It was a very humble request ; at least, I 
intended it to be such.” 

“Well, I will get my wrap.” 

As she left for her state-room, a rousing 
cheer was heard from up on deck. She 
stopped and looked at Kenyon. 

** What does that mean ?” she said. 

“JT do not know,” was the answer. 
“Please get your things on and we will 
go up and see.” 

When they reached the deck they saw 
everybody at the forward part of the 
ship. Just becoming visible in the eastern 
horizon were three trails of black smoke 
apparently coming towards them. 

The word was whispered from one to 
the other: “It is the tug-boats. It is 
relief.” 

Few people on board the steamer knew 
that their very existence depended en- 
tirely on the good weather. The inces- 
sant pumping showed everybody who 
gave a thought to the matter, that the 
leak had been serious, but as the subsi- 


dence of the vessel was imperceptible to 
all save experts, no one but the officers 
really knew the danger they were in. 
Glad as the passengers were to see these 
three boats approach, the one who most 
rejoiced was the one who knew most 


about the disaster and its effects—the 
Captain. 

Edith Longworth and John Kenyon 
paced the deck together and did not form 
two of the crowd who could not tear 
themselves away from the front of the 
ship, watching the gradually approaching 
tug-boats. | Purposely, John Kenyon 
brought the girl who was with him past 
Miss Jenny Brewster, and although that 
person glared with a good deal of anger 
at Edith, who blushed to her temples 
with fear and confusion, yet nothing was 
said ; and Kenyon knew that afterwards 
his companion would feel easier in her 
mind about meeting the woman with 
whom she had had such a stormy five 
minutes. The tug-boats speedily took the 
big steamer in tow, and slowly the four 
of them made progress towards Queens- 
town, it having been resolved to land all 
the passengers there, and to allow the 
disabled vessel to be towed to Liverpool, 
if an examination of the hull showed such 
a course to be a safe one. The passengers 
bade each other good-bye after they left 
the tender, and many that were on board 
that ship never saw each other again. 
One, at least, had few regrets and no 
good-byes to make. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY M. BABINGTON BAYLEY. 





HERE’S a house a few miles from the city 


I frequently linger outside ; 







’Tis the home of a maid who is pretty, 






A maid I would like for my bride. 


I fear that 1 never shall win her, 






My passion is hopeless and mute. 







I’m sure that her parents would skin her, 


If they thought that she smiled on my suit. 








Her eyes are the purest and brightest 


That ever encouraged a hope ; 






Her skin is the softest and whitest 







That ever shed lustre on soap ; 


Her hair is the richest and goldest 






That ever a hairdresser dressed ; 







And her parents are surely the coldest 


A heroine ever possessed. 







Her figure’s the nicest and neatest 






That ever was moulded by Time ; 







Her feet are the smallest and sweetest 


That ever gave rise to a rhyme. 







Of learning she harbours a headful 






All classical authors she’s read ; 


But her parents—I know that it’s dreadful, 






But really, I wish they were dead! 














— 
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Her voice, it’s a mezzo-soprano, 
Would make even Patti afraid ; 
And the way that she plays the piano 
Puts Rubinstein quite in the shade. 
More perfect she is than perfection : 
Resign her I can’t and I won't! 
And she looks upon me with affection, 


But her parents—O, bother them !—don’t. 


You see, they’re exceedingly wealthy, 
As rich as the typical Jew, 
And, though I’m sufficiently healthy, 
My coins are distressingly few. 
They intend her to marry a title ; 
They want to address her—“ Your Grace.’ 
They’ve made up their minds this is vital ; 


Which scratches me out of the race. 


Nor do I, in theory, blame them. 
She’s worthy a duke, I aver. 
It’s true I'd be puzzled to name them 
A duke who is worthy of her. 
I wish J’d a title, to woo her, 
Or the prospect of getting one soon ; 

But—as I’m neither a lord nor a brewer, 


I might as well wish for the moon. 











? 
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I wish I’d a coffer to proffer 
That bubbled and spouted with gold, 
That I might not, when making my offer, 
“You are seeking her fortune,” be told. 
But alas for the trouble that cankers, 
Every letter I get is a bill, 
And the balance that lies at my bankers, 


To put it exactly, is nil. 


O, I know she’s beyond and above me ; 
I deserve to be hung, I’m aware, 

For presuming to think she could love me ; 
But I don’t altogether despair. 

For my heart undergoes an expansion 
When I think—what I'll tell you about— 

Of that night when I called at her mansion, 


And her parents—God bless them !—were out. 


When I think of the way she received me, 
Of the way, and the words, that I spoke ; 
Of the way that she blushed, and believed me ; 
Of the sixpence we solemnly broke ; 
Of the mutual hopes we confided, 
As we blended our voices in song, 


And that rapturous kiss we divided !— 


Well—her parents can go to Hong-Kong ! 





BY 





XIV. 
1, Oaxtey Vittas, BrecwesPoot, 
January 15th, 1883. 

OU write reproachfully, my dear 
Bertie, and you say that absence must 
have weakened our close friendship since 
I have not sent you a line during this 
long seven months. The real truth of 
the matter is that I had not the heart to 
write to you until I could tell you some- 
thing cheery, and something cheery has 
been terribly long in coming. At present 
I can only claim that the cloud has 

perhaps thinned a little at the edges. 

You see by the address of this letter 
that I still hold my ground, but between 
ourselves it has been a terrible fight, and 
there have been times when that last 
plank of which old Whitehall wrote 
seemed to be slipping out of my clutch. 
I have ebbed and flowed, sometimes with 
a little money, sometimes without. At 
my best I was living hard, at my worst I 
was very close upon starvation. I have 
lived for a whole day upon the crust of a 
loaf when I had ten pounds in silver in 
the drawer of my table. But those ten 
pounds had been: most painfully scraped 
together for my quarter’s rent, and I 
would have tried twenty-four hours with 
a tight leather belt before 1 would have 
broken in upon it. For two days I could 
not raise a stamp to send a letter. I have 
smiled when I have read in my evening 
paper of the privations of our fellows in 
Egypt. Their broken victuals would have 
been a banquet to me. However, what 
odds how you take your carbon and 
nitrogen and oxygen as long as you do 
get it? The garrison of Oakley Villa has 


passed the worst, and there is no talk of 
surrender. 

It was not that I have had no patients. 
They have come in as well as could be 
expected. Some, like the little old maid 
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who was the first, never returned. I fancy 
that a doctor who opened his own door 
forfeited their confidence. Others have 
become warm partisans. But they have 
nearly all been very poor people, and 
when you consider how many one-and- 
sixpences are necessary in order to make 
up the fifteen pounds which I must find 
every quarter for rent, taxes, gas, and 
water, you will understand that even with 
some success I have still found it a hard 
matter to keep anything in the portman- 
teau which serves me as larder. How- 
ever, my boy, two quarters are paid up, 
and I enter upon a third one with my 
courage unabated. I have lost about a 
stone, but not my heart. 

I have rather a vague recollection of 
when it was exactly that my last was 
written. I fancy it must have been a 
fortnight after my start, immediately after 
my breach with Cullingworth. It’s rather 
hard to know where to begin when one 
has so many events to narrate, discon- 
nected from each other, and trivial in 
themselves, yet which have each loomed 
large as I came upon them, though they 
look small enough now that they are so 
far astern. As I have mentioned Culling- 
worth, I may as well say first the little 
that is to be said about him. I answered 
his letter in the way which I have, I think, 
already described. I hardly expected to 
hear from him again, but my note had 
evidently stung him, and I had a brusque 
message in which he said that if I wished 
him to believe in my bona-fides (whatever 
he may have meant by that) I would 
return the money which I had had during 
the time that I was with him at Bradfield. 
To this I replied that the sum was about 
twelve pounds. That I still retained the 
message in which he had guaranteed me 
three hundred pounds if I came to Brad- 
field, that the balance in my favour was 
two hundred and eighty-eight pounds, and 
















that unless I had a cheque by return I 
should put the matter into the hands of 
my solicitor. This put a final end to our 
correspondence. 

There was one other incident, however. 
One day after I had been in practice about 
two months I observed a bearded, com- 
monplace-looking person lounging about 
on the other side of the road. In the 
afternoon he was again visible from my 
consulting-room window. When I saw 
him there once more next morning my 
suspicions were aroused, and they became 
certainties when, a day or so afterwards, 
I came out of a patient’s house in a poor 
street, and saw the same fellow looking 
into a greengrocer’s shop upon the other 
side. I walked to the end of the street, 
waited round the corner, and met him as 
he came hurrying after. 

“You can go back to Dr. Cullingworth 
and tell him that I have as much to do as 
I care for,” said I, “If you spy upon me 
after this it will be at your own risk.” 

He shuffled and coloured, but I walked 
on and saw him no more. There was no 
one on earth who could have had a motive 
for wanting to know exactly what I was 
doing except Cullingworth, and the man’s 
silence was enough in itself to prove that 
I was right. I have heard nothing of 
Cullingworth since. 

I had a letter from my uncle in the 
artillery, Sir Alexander Munro, shortly 
after my start, telling me that he had 
heard of my proceedings from my mother, 
and that he hoped to learn of my success. 
He is, as I think you know, an ardent 
Wesleyan like all my father’s people, and 
he told me that the chief Wesleyan 
minister in the town was an old friend of 
his own, that he had learnt from him that 
there was no Wesleyan doctor, and that, 
being of a Wesleyan stock myself, if I 
would present the enclosed letter of intro- 
duction to the minister I should certainly 
find it. very much to my advantage. I 
thought it over, Bertie, and it seemed to 
me that it would be playing it rather low 
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down to use a religious organisation to 
my own advantage when I condemned 
them in the abstract. It was a sore 
temptation, but I destroyed the letter. 

I had one or two pieces of luck in the 
way of accidental cases. One (which was 
of immense importance to me) was that 
of a grocer named Haywood, who fell 
down in a fit outside the door of his shop. 
I was passing on my way to see a poor 
labourer with typhoid. You may believe 
that I saw my chance, bustled in, treated 
the man, conciliated the wife, tickled the 
child, and gained over the whole house- 
hold. He had these attacks periodically, 
and made an arrangement with me by 
which I was to deal with him, and we 
were to balance bills against each other, 
It was a ghoulish compact, by which a fit 
to him meant butter and bacon to me, 
while a spell of health for Haywood sent 
me back to dry bread and saveloys, 
However, it enabled me to put by for the 
rent many a shilling which must other- 
wise have gone in food. At last, how- 
ever, the poor fellow died, and there was 
our final settlement. 

Two small accidents occurred near my 
door (it was a busy crossing), and though 
I got little enough from either of them, 
I ran down to the newspaper office on 
each occasion, and had the gratification of 
seeing in the evening edition that “ The 
driver, though much shaken, is pronounced 
by Dr. Stark Munro, of Oakley Villa, to 
have suffered no serious injury.” As 
Cullingworth used to say, it is hard 
enough for the young doctor to push his 
name into any publicity, and he must 
take what little chances he has. Perhaps 
the fathers of the profession would shake 
their heads over such a proceeding in a 
little provincial journal, but I was never 
able to discover that any of them were 
very averse from seeing their own names 

appended to the bulletin of some sick 
statesman in T'he Times. 

And then there came another and a 
more serious accident. This would be 
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about two months after the beginning, 
though already I find it hard to put 
things in their due order. A lawyer in 
the town of the name of Dickson was 
riding past my windows when the horse 
reared up and fell upon him. I was eat- 
ing saveloys in the back room at the time, 
but I heard the noise and rushed to the 
to meet the crowd who 
were carrying him in. They flooded into 
my house, thronged my hall, dirtied 
my consulting-room, and even pushed 
their way into my back room, which 
they found elegantly furnished with a 
portmanteau, a lump of bread, and a cold 
sausage. 

However, I had no thought for any- 
one but my patient, who was groaning 
most dreadfully. I saw that his ribs 
were right, tested his joints, ran my hand 
down his limbs, and concluded that there 
was no break or dislocation. He had 
strained himself in such a way, however, 
that it was very painful for him to sit or 
to walk. I sent for an open carriage, 
therefore, and conveyed him to his home ; 
I sitting with my most professional air, 
and he standing straight up between my 
hands. The carriage went at a walk, and 
the crowd trailed behind, with all the folk 
looking out of the windows, so that a 
more glorious advertisement could not be 
conceived. It looked like the advance- 
guard of a circus. Once at his house, 
however, professional etiquette demanded 
that I should hand the case over to the 
family attendant, which I did with as 
good a grace as possible—not without 
some lingering hope that the old-esta- 
blished practitioner might say: “ You 
have taken such very good care of my 
patient, Dr. Munro, that I should not 
dream of removing him from your hands.” 
On the contrary, he snatched it away 
from me with avidity, and I retired with 
some credit, an excellent advertisement, 
and a guinea. 

These are one or two of the points of 
interest which show above the dead mono- 


door in time 


tony of my life—small enough, as you 
seé, but even a sandhill looms large in 
Holland. In the main it is a dreary, 
sordid record of shillings gained and 
shillings spent—of scraping for this and 
scraping for that, with ever some fresh 
slip of blue paper fluttering down upon 
me, left so jauntily by the tax-collector, 
and meaning such a dead-weight pull to 
me. The irony of my paying a poor-rate 
used to amuse me. I should have been 
collecting it. Thrice at a crisis I pawned 
my watch, and thrice I rallied and rescued 
it. But how am I to interest you in the 
details of such a career! Now, if a fair 
countess had been so good as to slip on a 
piece of orange peel before my door, or if 
the chief merchant in the town had been 
saved by some four de force upon my part, 
or if I had been summoned out at midnight 
to attend some nameless person in a lonely 
house with a princely fee for silence, then 
I should have something worthy of your 
attention. But the long months and 
months during which I listened to the 
throb of the charwoman’s heart and the 
rustle of the greengrocer’s lungs, present 
little which is not dull and dreary. No 
good angels came my way. 

Wait a bit, though! One did. I was 
awakened at six in the morning one day 
by a ringing at my bell, and creeping to 
the angle of the stair I saw through the 
glass a stout gentleman in a top hat out- 
side. Much excited, with a thousand 
guesses capping one another in my head, 
I ran back, pulled on some clothes, rushed 
down, opened the door, and found myself 
in the grey morning light face to face 
with Horton. The good fellow had come 
down from Merton in an excursion train, 
and had been travelling all night. He 
had an umbrella under his arm, and two 
great straw baskets in each hand, which 
contained, when unpacked, a cold leg of 
mutton, half-a-dozen of beer, a bottle 
of port, and all sorts of pastries and 
luxuries. We had a great day together, 
and, when he rejoined his excursion 
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in the evening, he left a very much 
cheerier man than he had found. 

Talking of cheerfulness, you misunder- 
stand me, Bertie, if you think (as you 
seem to imply) that I take a dark view of 
things. It is true that I discard some 
consolations which you possess, because I 
cannot convince myself that they are 
genuine, but in this world, at least, I see 
immense reason for hope, and as to the 
next I am confident that all will be for 
the best. From annihilation to beatifica- 
tion I am ready to adapt myself to what- 
ever the great Designer's secret plan 
may be. 

But there is much in the prospects of 
this world to set a man’s heart singing. 
Good is rising and evil sinking, like oil 
and water in a bottle. The race is im- 
proving. There are far fewer criminal 
convictions. There is far more education. 
People sin less and think more. When 
1 meet a brutal-looking fellow I often 
think that he and his type may soon be 
as extinct as the great auk. I am not 
sure that in the interest of the ‘ologies 
we ought not to pickle a few specimens 
of Bill Sykes to show our children’s chil- 
dren what sort of a person he was. 

And then the more we progress the 
more we tend to progress. We advance 
not in arithmetical but in geometrical 
progression. We draw compound interest 
on the whole capital of knowledge and 
virtue which has been accumulated since 
the dawning of time. Some eighty thou- 
sand years are supposed to have existed 
between paleolithic and neolithic man. 
Yet in all that time he only learned to 
grind his flint stones instead of chipping 
them. But within our fathers’ lives what 
changes have there not been? The rail- 
way and the telegraph, chloroform, and 
applied electricity. Ten years now go 
farther than a thousand then, not so 
much on account of our finer intellects 
as because the light we have shows us 
the way to more. Primeval man 
stumbled along with peering eyes, and 


slow, uncertain footsteps. Now we walk 
briskly towards our unknown goal. 

And I wonder what that goal is to be! 
I mean, of course, as far as this world 
is concerned. Ever since man first 
scratched hieroglyphics upon an ostracon, 
or seribbled with sepia upon papyrus, he 
must have wondered, as we wonder to- 
day. Isuppose that we do know a little 
more than they. We have an arc of about 
three thousand years given us from which 
to calculate out the course to be described 
by our descendants, but that are is so 
tiny when compared to the vast ages 
which Providence uses in working out its 
designs that our deductions from it must, 
I think, be uncertain. Will civilisation 
be swamped by barbarism? It happened 
once before because the civilised were 
tiny specks of light in the midst of dark- 
ness. But what, for example, could 
break down the great country in which 
you dwell? No, our civilisation will 
endure and grow more complex. Man 
will live in the air and below the water. 
Preventive medicine will develop until old 
age shall become the sole cause of death. 
Education and a more socialistic scheme 
of society will do away with crime. The 
Fuglish-speaking races will unite, with 
their centre in the United States. Gradu- 
ally the European states will follow their 
example. War will become rare, but 
more terrible. The forms of religion will 
be abandoned, but the essence will be 
maintained, so that one universal creed 
will embrace the whole civilised earth, 
which will preach trust in that central 
power, which will be as unknown then 
as now. That’s my horoscope, and after 
that the solar system may be ripe for 
picking. But Bertie Swanborough and 
Stark Munro will be blowing about on 
the west wind, and dirtying the panes of 
careful housewives long before the half of 
it has come to pass. 

And then man himself will change, of 
course. The teeth are going rapidly. 
You’ve only to count the dentists’ brass 
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plates in Birchespool to be sure of that. 
And the hair also.- And the sight. In- 
stinctively, when we think of the more 
advanced type of young man we picture 
him as bald and with double eye-glasses. 
I am an absolute animal myself, and my 
only sign of advance is that two of my 
back teeth are going. On the other 
hand, there is some evidence in favour of 
the development of the sixth sense—that 
of perception. If I had it now I should 
know that you are heartily weary of all 
my generalisations and dogmatism. 

And certainly there must be a spice of 
dogmatism in it when we begin laying 
down laws about the future, for how do 
we know that there are not phases of 
nature coming upon us of which we have 
formed no conception. After all, a few 
seconds are a longer fraction of a day 
than an average life is of the period dur- 
ing which we know that the world has 
been in existence. But if a man lived 
only for a few seconds of daylight, his 
son the same, and his son the same, what 
would their united experiences, after a 
hundred generations, tell them of the 
phenomenon which we call night? So 
all our history and knowledge is no 
guarautee that our earth is not destined 
for experiences of which we can form no 
conception. 

But to drop down from the Universe 
to my own gnat’s buzz of an existence, I 
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think I have told you everything that 
might interest you of the first six months 
of my venture. Towards the end of that 
time my little brother Paul came down— 
and the best of companions he is. He 
shares the discomforts of my little 
ménage in the cheeriest spirit, takes me out 
of my blacker humours, goes long walks 
with me, is interested in all that interests 
me (I always talk to him exactly as if he 
were of my own age), and is quite ready 
to turn his hand to anything, from boot- 
blacking to medicine-carrying. His one 
dissipation is cutting out of paper, or 
buying in lead (on the rare occasion when 
we find a surplus) an army of little 
soldiers. I have brought a patient into 
the consulting-room, and found a torrent 
of cavalry, infantry, and artillery pour- 
ing across the table. I have been myself 
attacked as I sat silently writing, and 
have looked up to find fringes of sharp- 
shooters pushing up towards me, columns 
of infantry in reserve, a troop of cavalry 
on my flank, while a battery of pea 
muzzle-loaders on the ridge of my medical 
dictionary has raked my whole* position 
—with the round, smiling face of the 
general behind it all. I don’t know how 
many regiments he has on a peace foot- 
ing, but if serious trouble were to break 
out, I am convinced that every sheet 
of paper in the house would spring to 


arms, 












WOMEN ON 


WHEELS. 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY. 


HERE is an old story of a Scotch sex- 
ton who, meeting a ghost in the 
churchyard one night, asked it :—“ Is it 
the general resurrection, or are ye only 
out for a wee daunder by yourself?” 
One feels inclined to paraphrase his ques- 
tion 2 propos of the present craze for cycling 
that has attacked 
society. Is it only 
a passing fancy? Or 
is it a revolution ? 
Who shall say ? 
There is nothing so 
fickle as fashion. In 
the beginning of the 
year the women of 
the leisured classes 
devoted themselves 
to skating, many of 
them throwing them- 
selves with such 


energy into the new 
amusement as to 
seriously injure their 
health. The cycling 
mania has taken even deeper hold, as may 
be made manifest to anyone who shall visit 
Battersea Park about half-past ten in the 


morning. Hundreds of gently nurtured 
girls are there to be seen on bicycles, 
some of them expert enough, others still 
in their novitiate, and many of them 
accompanied by mothers who have had 
perforce to take to cycling in order to 
perform their duties as chaperons. 

The life of a society mother in the sea- 
son is never a very easy one. She has to 
rise early, and go to bed late, and rarely 
finds a chance of recouping herself for lost 
hours of rest by a stolen nap in the after- 
noon. She has to sit in a ballroom, look- 
ing on at the fun, her own amusement 
consisting in silently recalling the dear 
old days when she herself was young and 
blithe, or in exchanging platitudes with 


other chaperons. And now that she has 
to “bike” in order that her daughters 
may enjoy their long spins under her 
guardianship, she must occasionally feel 
as the hen does when the fluffy little 
yellow ducklings she has mothered betake 
themselves to the water. Some of them 
are content to send a groom, also on 
wheels, to Jook after their pretty daugh- 
ters ; and some take just as keen a plea- 
sure as the girls themselves in the rapid 
motion and the exhilarating exercise. 
Lady Jeune is one of these. With her 
two charming daughters she enjoys many 
an agreeable ride, and uses her iron steed 
for shopping excursions as well. The 
convenience of “ biking ” is enormous ; so 
much so that West End cabmen complain 
that they do not get nearly so many fares 
as they used to do; just as the livery- 
stable keepers assert that there is con- 
siderably less demand for horses now than 
during any preceding season. Piano manu- 
facturers declare that bicycling ’is inter- 
fering with the sale of pianos ; but this is 
a conclusion scarcely so clear of deduction 
as the other two. 

So general is the devotion to the new 
mode of locomotion, that at country houses 
a room is now devoted to the housing of 
the bicycles, and the host has not to find 
mounts for nearly so many of his guests 
as he was wont to do. Both men and 
women prefer the wheel to the quadruped ; 
and the novelist of the future, should the 
former have come to stay, will arrangemany 
a situation in harmony with the new pas- 
time. Fancy an elopement after the new 
pattern! The fugitives on a sociable, and 
the irate father in pursuit. Whata dramatic 
combination could have been made of 
Gretna Green, the bicycle, and the black- 
smith ! 

Among those who know nothing prac- 
tically about bicycling, an impression pre 
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vails that it is necessary to sit astride. 
This is, of course, quite erroneous, but the 
number of people who are deterred from 
wheeling by this mistake is very great. 
Others are prevented from learning by 
fear of falling, but there is no more danger 
than there is in learning horse-riding, if 
so much. The teacher is much more in 
danger of getting a nasty blow than the 
learner. A belt is passed round her waist, 
and furnished with a handle which the 
teacher grasps. In the wobbling of the 
pupil he gets many abruise. I have often 
noticed the difference between women 
learners and men. The former laugh at 
their own struggles, sometimes so heartily 
that they cannot proceed. Men take the 
matter more seriously, bend their whole 
minds to it, and only laugh at their spills 
when some one else starts it. And yet 
women often get on quite as quickly. 

On the other hand, there are more utter 
failures among women learnersthan among 
men. The Duchess of York and Princess 
Maud of Wales learned quite easily. The 
Duchess of Connaught was nervous and 
took more time over the acquirement. 
The Queen of Italy is an expert rider. 
The Duchess of Portland, the Marchioness 
of Hastings, and the Countess of Dudley 
are all proficient. The first ride is ex- 
tremely tiring, thoug!: certainly not more 
so than the first ride on horseback after 


some months. Every muscle in the frame * 


seems to have a separate ache of its own, 
and there are few more 2greeable sensa- 
tions than that afforded by a rest on a 
comfortable couch after a long lesson on 
a bicycle. 

The question of dress is a vexed one. 
The aristocratic world clings to its skirts. 
The ladies of a lower social scale believe 
in knickerbockers, or Lady Harberton’s 
divided skirt. Those who have ridden 
without a skirt, vow that they will never 
ride in one again. In France, hardly any 


woman wears a skirt when wheel-riding, 
replacing it, as a rule, by very full trou- 
sers of the Zouave sort. 


English ladies 
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of the upper ten thousand wear skirts 
varying in length and width, and some- 
times stiffened with horsehair in the hem 
to keep them out from the wheel. Lady 
Norreys, one of the cleverest bicyclists, 
wears such a skirt, or did fora time. I 
fancy I have seen her with unstiffened 
skirt of late. She has a very strong feel- 
ing against the divided skirt, an antipathy 
that is shared by Lady Wolverton, Lady 
Lurgan, Lady Yarborough, and Lady 
Londonderry. For my own part, though 
I share their prejudice, I feel convinced 
that it will before long be completely out- 
grown and forgotten, and, should the craze 
for cycling last so long, in two or three 
years a skirted woman on wheels will be 
regarded asa survival, and in no sense up- 
to-date. And I am the more particularly 
certain of this because a recent invention 
promises toutterly revolutionize thescience 
of cycling. 

I refer to the sliding-seat, arranged on 
the same principle as applied to boats. 
This econo- 
mises the 
strength enor- 
mously by 
allowing a 
backward and 
forward move- 
ment to the 
saddle and 
securing free- 
dom from 
vibration, at 
the same time 
giving a sur- 
prising in- 
crease of 
power. When 
the sliding- 
seat comes into universal use, as it cer- 
tainly will when it is generally known, 
the costume of lady cyclists will be 
adapted to it. The sliding-seat cannot be 
adopted by any one riding in a skirt. 

I have seen some graceful wheel-riders 
of my own sex, and should like to men- 
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tion the names of a few who are pre- 
eminent in this respect. But to do so 
would be invidious ; especially as I must 
record the fact that the picturesque riders 
are avery small minority. The great 
majority are very much the reverse. I 
have been hunting in my brain for an ad- 


jective wherewith to describe them, but 
cannot find one that does not seem too 


severe. What I particularly object to is 
the back view of the average rider. It is 
distressingly hideous, except in cases 
where the skirt of the coat or jacket is 
long enough to reach the saddle. 

Girls who ride in blouses and scanty 
skirts can have no idea of the unbecoming 
fashion in which some skirts dispose them- 
selves. The most graceful costume as yet 
devised is that invented by a well-known 
Manchester firm. The skirt forms a dra- 
pery over the bodice when the cyclist is 
wheeling, and droops low over the back, 
while at the same time it affords the arms 
perfect freedom. This seems impossible, 
but it has been achieved by the ingenious 
inventor. In an instant, when the wearer 
alights, a button is unfastened on either 
shoulder and the skirt drops to the ground 
over the knickerbockers and gaiters, both 
of which are in the same material as the 


dress. Woollen underwear is indispens- 
able, otherwise the danger of chill after 
a long run is very great. Jiiger garments 
of various degrees of thickness or thinness, 
according to the temperature, obviate all 
risk. The only danger, apart from chill, 
lies in overdoing the riding and straining 
the muscles. One doctor has said that 
cycling is good for girls but bad for women. 
Another declares that it is excellent for 
both young and old, unless there is inhe- 
rent delicacy of constitution or weakness 
of heart. But in moderation lies the great 
safety. 

What first strikes the spectator at Bat- 
tersea Park is the ugly way in which the 
skirt is kicked out when the wheel-woman 
is pedalling. It is a fact that the limbs 
are much more freely displayed in this 
way than the performers imagine, espe- 
cially in windy weather ; and this is one 
of the strongest arguments used against 
skirts by the advocates of rational dress. 

As to footgear, only the novice tries to 
cycle in boots. The ankles have so much 
to do that these soon become intolerable. 
Shoes are the proper wear. For summer 
wear the sailor hat is preferable to any 
other, worn a little forward so.as to shade 
the eyes. A veil will be found a useful 
addition for keeping off the flies, which 
often seem to make, of set purpose, for the 
rider’s eyes. I have seen more than one 
man cycling with a dark gauze veil pinned 
on over his cap. Disagreeable at any 
time, the suicide of a fly in one’s eye is 
doubly so when wheeling. A tight corset 
is always a mistake, but never more so 
than when riding a bicycle. The exertion 
necessary for propelling the machine, 
especially uphill, combined with the pres- 
sure caused by the corsets on the vital 
organs, is very likely to cause an attack of 
faintness which would, at the least, be 
very inconvenient, and might possibly be 
dangerous. 

There is no doubt that much of the 
objection entertained against bicycling 
proceeds from the idea that it is fast and 
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unfeminine ; but when we remember how 
many things that were once considered 
fast and unfeminine, now enter into the 
ordinary programme of a woman’s life, we 
may safely infer that after a while this 
will probably follow their example. 

. In the early days when women rode on 
pillions, they would have been horrified 
at the idea of having the back of a horse 
all to themselves. In another decade 
things will be made very smooth for the 
active, vigorous, and enterprising young 
woman who is now in the nursery or busy 
with lessons in the schoolroom. When 
the general public, at home and abroad, 
becomes thoroughly habituated to the 
sight of women on wheels, the fear of 
looking fast or conspicuous will have 
vanished. 

Meanwhile, the great thing is to be very 
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careful in the choice of a saddle.. An un- 
comfortable one may prove to be abso- 
lutely dangerous to health. A machine 
should never be bought until after more 
than one trial trip has been made on it. 
Perhaps, after a while, the saddle may be 
made a little larger for women riders. 
Not even the shortest distance should be 
ridden without a brake ; a precaution not 
always observed. Slow riding should be 
carefully practised as a means of avoiding 
accidents in crowded thoroughfares. Over- 
fatigue should be most carefully guarded 
against, especially by timid riders, for the 
two causes combined have been known to 
bring on severe cases of nervous prostra- 
tion, a malady that tan be induced in a 
very short time, while the cure of it often 
covers many years in such cases as do not 
terminate fatally. 
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BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 


UCY MUMSON’S behaviour on her 
wedding-day was just what it should 
have been from the ideal point of view— 
such as ordinary brides do not display 
as often as they might. That is, she did 
not cry piteously, as if the event at hand 
were an unforeseen disaster ; in fact, she 
did not ery at all. Nor did she laugh 
and chatter, as if looking forward to a 
mere pleasure party. As for her appear- 
ance, that also was ideal, so far as beauty 
goes, though the bridesmaids all declared 
that her face was more like a waxen por- 
trait than its living self. Nevertheless, 
she burst into fits of laughter when some 
small accident occurred. Upon the whole, 
therefore, Lucy’s attitude was correct. 

They had not yet put on her gown— 
Mrs. Mumson was completing her own 
attire—when a maid brought a note. 
May Hawkins exclaimed—‘“ Oh, we can’t 
be bothered now !” 

“Tt’s from Mr. Petherick, I think, 
Miss,” said the girl. ‘ Missus has one 
too.” 

Lucy took it with eager curiosity. 
Reading the line or two it contained, her 
face flushed red. 

“Anything particular, dear?” May 
asked, in surprise. 

But the door opened as if forced by a 
tornado, and Mrs. Mumson burst in, half 


dressed. Lucy hid the note. 

“My child! Oh, the villain! We are 
betrayed! He has gone.” 

“Who’s gone?” cried May. “Not 
Mr. Petherick? Oh, not Mr. Pethe- 
ick ?” 


Oh, the young serpent 
we have nursed! But he shall find out! 
Where’s my nephew?” She burst out 
again, screaming, “ Richard! Richard !” 

A rough voice answered down below, 
“Hallo! What's up ?” 


“Yes, yes! 


I want 


“Come to my room, Richard ! 


you!” And a heavy foot rolled up- 
stairs. 

“Oh, what an awful thing!” cried the 
maidens. And “Oh, oh, oh!” they re- 
peated, with varying adjuncts, as they 
clustered round Lucy, entreating her to 
bear up. She had no need of assistance, 
though white as a ghost now. 

“What did the wretch say to you?” 
asked May, when they recovered some 
composure. 

Lucy sought her note in haste, and 
threw it on the fire. May snatched at it 
among the coals, overpowered by curio- 
sity ; but Lucy pushed her aside. 

“What a shame!” they all cried. 
Then, recollecting themselves, asked in 
some confusion, “ Oh, do tell us what he 
said ?” 

“He said—he 
changed his mind ! ” 

We may transfer the scene from Acacia 
Cottage to a private room in Guy’s Hotel, 
off St. James’s Street—an establishment 
very old-fashioned and rather dingy, but 
renowned in certain circles. Max Pethe- 
rick occupied a private sitting-room 
there. 

This was a slow sort of young man, one 
whom persons more wideawake are apt. to 
call stupid. He wanted sharpening, cer- 
tainly, but that process could not be a 
long one. A tall, well-built young fellow, 
with steady eyes and full lips, without 
suspicion of a beard as yet. 

Max looked down from his window on 
a paved court leading to Pall Mall, which 
the sun only tipped in passing. A dozen 
games and spectacles which he longed to 
see were advertised in the morning papers. 
But honour or dignity commanded him 
to wait for the avenger. Max swore and 
fumed, but never thought of deserting 
his post before the hour he had fixed. 

Wandering impatiently about the room, 


said—that he had 











he presently noticed someone moving 
impatiently in the court below—a big, 
square man, so muffled that his features 
could not be identified from the first floor 
in such a narrow space. This individual 
hung about the mouth of the alley, look- 
ing towards the front door of the hotel, 
which opened on King Street. Max rang 
the bell. 

“Do you see that gentleman down 
below ?” said he to the waiter. “Go to 
him and ask him if he wishes to see Mr. 
Petherick. In that case, show him up.” 

But there was nochance of error. Max 
recognised a cousin of Lucy’s, Captain 
Brailston, of the Mercantile Marine, 
whom he had often met with growing dis- 
like. 

After exchanging a word or two'with 
the waiter, Captain Brailston looked up, 
showing a heavy flaxen beard, a handsome, 
sunburnt face, and large blue eyes. Clearly 
he did not accede to the proposition. The 
waiter came back, and reported with a 
knowing air: 

“The gentleman says, sir, that he will 
wait your convenience in the court.” 

“Tell him I am stopping indoors ex- 
pressly to see him, and—but I'll write a 
line.” 

He scribbled, “I do not mean to discuss 
our private affairs in the street, and appear 
in the Police Court to-morrow. I havea 
private room, and no one will interrupt 
us.” 

“Give the gentleman that. If he won't 
follow you, find a constable and bring him 
here.” 

It was not a new situation for a waiter 
at Guy’s Hotel. “He has a big stick, sir,” 
said the man, going. 

Max found his own stick, a tolerably 
big one too, and laid it handy on the table. 
The door opened. 

“Don’t disturb us, waiter,” he said. 

Captain Brailston waited till the man 
had got downstairs—then shut the door 
and turned the key. 

“Now, my young friend, I’m going to 
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give you a lesson in manners.” And he 
advanced, grimly smiling. 

Max stood by the table, white but 
cool. 

“Tf you will listen an instant, I can put 
another face on this matter. I can show 
you a letter-——” 

“Perhaps I'll call at the Hospital to see 
it. Oh, you’re going to defend yourself, 
are you?” 

The table was no protection ; Brailston 
pushed it before him towards the wall. 
Max slipped aside and lunged with all his 
force, coming home full in the other’s 
throat. The big comforter which Brail- 
ston wore for disguise muffled a thrust 
that might have been fatal ; but, hard as 
he was, it made him roar as much with 
pain as fury. He aimed a wild blow. 
But that shifting of the table had pushed 
it under the chandelier, and his stick re- 


bounded through the window. Max was 
badly cut by the flying glass. But he hit 


Brailston across the wrist with force to 
break bones less solid. And there was 
anend, ‘The waiter, not far off probably, 
hammered at the door. All was over. 

“Turn off the gas at the main,” Max 
shouted. “Now Captain Brailston, I'll 
show you that letter, if you like.” 

Brailston replied only by a look, but it 
was expressive ; turned the key with his 
left hand, and departed. 

Within a week came the formal sum- 
mons from Mr. Knight, of Cappersley, 
requesting the name of Mr. Max Pethe- 
rick’s solicitor to receive service in an 
action for breach of promise. Max had 
no solicitor, he was very busy now, in his 
way, and he returned no answer. 

Some days afterwards he met an old 
schoolfellow, now a lawyer's clerk, who 
had seen the story in the newspapers— 
who did not at that time? With the 
frankness of his years and station, Jim 
Leatherhead asked details. And Max was 
ready enough to give them. 

“Tt was all a plant,” hesaid. “I make 
no doubt that old Mumson concocted his 
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scheme as soon as ever he got possession 
of me—and that’s before I can recollect. 
He didn’t send me to a proper school—not 
for a man of my fortune—afraid I should 
learn too much. I understand it all now. 
He never gave me the slightest hint of my 
, expectations. No one in Cappersley was 
so astonished as I when Knight told me 
the truth last February the twenty-first, 
the day I came of age. I was regularly 
taught to call Lucy my little wife—mind 
you, Lucy isn’t in the swindle! She was 
to be a victim, too. Why, Jim! I can 
make the whole story clear in two words ! 
—TI never proposed to her in my life!” 

“That's good! If you could only 
prove it!” 

“TI can prove something as effectual. 
Mrs. Mumson just took it for granted we 
were going to marry, and—I really don’t 
know how she managed exactly. It’s 
awful to think what a greenhorn I was! 
But then, you know, Lucy is a charming 
girl, and I had no reason to suspect a 
plot, being ignorant of my fortune.” 

“Poor lamb! Led to the altar without 
even a kick! But when it came to fixing 
the day, you must have had words with 
Miss Mumson ?” 

“But I hadn’t! The morning after I 
came of age the old woman met me, 
holding Lucy by the hand, and says she, 
‘I’ve consulted my dear girl. She feels 
herself very young to be awife. But con- 
sidering how long you have been engaged, 
I tell her, you seem quite elderly people’ 
—or words to that effect.” 

“Your Mrs. Mumson is a oner! 
what did the young lady say ?” 

“Nothing that I recollect. She let 
me kiss her, and poured out tea. You 
see, Jim, it wasn’t an ordinary case—we 
had been talking of marriage for weeks, 
if not exactly for years. Well, very soon 
after that, all the chaps began to tell me 
what a fool I was—and I saw it plainly 
enough. But perhaps I should have gone 
on for all that if Lucy hadn’t given me to 
understand pretty clearly that she was 
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-not more anxious to marry than I was. 
When I wanted to kiss her she would 
say, ‘Oh, we shall have enough of that 
presently. There were lots of little 
things like that, though we didn’t meet so 
very often. Ispoke more than once very 
seriously, but she ran away. At last—it 
was only three days before the wedding— 
she broke out suddenly, ‘Why are we 
going to be married, Max?’—and ran 
away, as usual. 

“1 thought it out, Jim, that night. If 
I had broken off in the regular way, Lucy 
would have paid for it. But nobody could 
blame her if I bolted from the church 
door ; and she would be happy. That’s 
what I did! And now you have all the 
story.” 

“There’s another chapter to come, 
unfortunately, if Mrs. Mumson pursues 
her action. Twelve thick-headed British 
householders won't be very ready to 
accept your defence, I warn you.” 

“ But they will be satisfied with Lucy’s 
evidence. Look at this!” He produced 
the letter which Captain Brailston would 
not read. 

It had no date, but the post-mark was 
“Cappersley, April 23rd”—the very day 
of the scandal. 

‘* My dear Max, 

“‘T understand your conduct, and it is 
noble. Never mind what mamma does, or 


makes me do. I shall always be grateful to 
you.—Lucy.”’ 


“Qh, this is grand! I say, don’t hand 
it in to your lawyer and spoil the dramatic 
situation! Just keep dark, and slap it 
down when the plaintiff's case is con- 
cluded. By-the-bye, who are your law- 
yers ?” 

“ Your people, if you like! 
any.” 

“That's kind of you, Petherick. Will 
you call on us to-morrow? Not a word 
about this letter, though. I'll seal it up 
and keep it safe ready for use at the proper 
moment.” 

“All right ! 


I haven't 


But I can’t be bothered 
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to call. Send me what papers are neces- 
sary to enable you to act, and I'll sign 
them.” So it was done. 

And then Max started on that “ pro- 
gress” which young men of spirit, and of 
property, almost always drift into when 
brought up in ignorance of their future 
fortune. If his was not a bad case, tem- 
perament saved him. He disliked to sit 
and drink; the youth so constituted will 
escape more perils than drunkenness, and 
graver. But Max soon learned to sit and 
gamble. No vice is so useful for lifting 
aman into society, if he have the means 
to support it, a pleasant address, and the 
opportunity to drop into a good circle at 
the beginning. Max secured that advan- 
tage—a questionable one indeed—through 
some chance acquaintances at Guy’s Hotel. 
Before many weeks passed he found him- 
self a member of the “Thoroughbred 
Club.” Gambling is as fair at that re- 


nowned establishment as it can ever be 
where grey veterans, men who live for 
play, and men who live by it, contend 


with hot and thoughtless youth. 

The action proceeded in due course, 
but he scarcely thought of it. Mrs. 
Mumson claimed £10,000 damages. But 
the end of the Long Vacation seemed ages 
distant. 

Some months he spent in high latitudes 
on board his friend Lord Palgrave’s yacht. 
As autumn closed in, they turned to the 
Mediterranean, and presently, of course, 
being members of the Thoroughbred, they 
looked in at Monte Carlo. The demon of 
gambling possessed him entirely now. 
Lord Palgrave, who had followed his 
play, departed with many superfluous 
thousands. Max was persuaded to accom- 
But there the 


pany him as faras Naples. 
He re- 


fascination became irresistible. 
turned to Monte Carlo. 

And then, of course, luck turned ; to 
that shape which is deadliest of all. 
Sometimes he won prodigiously, as of 
old; sometimes he lost. The seesaw 
proved fatal. When he fled at last, with 


a desperate effort, half his fortune had 
vanished. At that price Max finished his 
education. 

It had been fast in both senses. He 
gave up gambling for ever, and took his 
name off the books of the Thoroughbred 
Club. He meant to work for his livelihood | 
now, and his friends must be workers 
henceforward. After deliberation, Max 
resolved to take up law again. Vastly 
astonished were his solicitors when their 
client begged admission as an articled 
clerk. That must stand over till the suit 
should be decided. 

The suit was an eternal pre-occupation 
now. Should he fail the loss must’ be 
very serious; and that escapade at Monte 
Carlo would prejudice any jury against 
him. Still, they could not resist Lucy’s 
own declaration of gratitude for the breach 
which was her ground of action—that is, 
her mother’s. Jim Leatherhead was quite 
sure of that. He constantly rehearsed 
the scene to be expected when Max 
“slapped down ” the letter, the existence 
of which had not been revealed to any- 
one. 

But Jim’s dramatic fancy was too 
realistic. The picture he drew forced 
Max to think. How mean to shield him- 
self behind a letter which an unsuspect- 
ing girl wrote in the fulness of her heart! 
She would be there—obliged to own 
before all the Court that the claim was an 
attempted swindle! Had Lucy borne a 
willing part in it, indeed, the case would 
be very different. But he knew she was 
coerced by her mother. And then, how 
savagely that harridan would avenge her 
disappointment on the poor child ! 

It should not be! Without apprising 
Leatherhead, Max recovered the letter 
and forwarded it to Lucy with just one 
word of explanation. And he never re- 
gretted the act for a moment. Total ruin 
might follow. But he had behaved as a 
gentleman should. 

It became more and more evident, how- 
ever, on reviewing the circumstances, that 
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success must depend on his own personal 
testimony. And what was that worth, 
after Monte Carlo! A great deal less 
than nothing! The fight was hopeless, 
therefore. Gradually Max came to a 
conclusion. He could not bring himself 
to offer a compromise, as counsel suggested. 
Besides, he felt sure it would be useless. 
But he would not submit to the indignity 
of an appearance which would make bad 
worse. There was no need to provoke 
discussion by apprising his lawyers of this 
resolve. 

So the day of trial came. Max said to 
himself bitterly that he might as well 
have a show for his money, and he went 
down to Leicester, disguised in a wig and 
a false moustache. But his train was 
late, and an action had been withdrawn. 
Lucy stood in the witness-box when he 
struggled to the front. 

Max stared at her, as much in dismay 
as in astonishment. Was it possible he 
had rejected that lovely creature when she 
was his own to take—rejected her, indeed, 
at her wish, but without a protest or 
entreaty, meeting the wish half-way ! 
Max felt that this was a woman to die 
for—and six months ago he cheerfully 
refused to live with her! What a blind 
idiot he was only half a year ago! In 
truth, not quite such an idiot. Lucy had 
grown from childhood into womanhood 
since then. But so beautiful she was 
now, so sweet of expression, though 
deathly pale, that Max felt a wild impulse 
to stop the case by offering to marry 
the plaintiff on the spot. 

A stir among the audience roused 
him from hurried meditations. People 
laughed and whispered. The Judge 
bent towards Lucy with an encouraging 
smile. 

“T think,” he said, kindly, “that you 
misunderstood the question. You were 
asked when defendant first proposed 
marriage to you?” His lordship inter- 
rupted himself in a very different tone, 
speaking to a person invisible beside the 
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box, “Do not prompt the witness, 
madam !” 

Paler than before, if possible, Lucy 
answered, “He never proposed marriage 
to me, my lord!” (Great agitation in 
court.) 

“ But you were actually about to be 
married when defendant deserted you ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ (Madam, if you do not cease interfer- 
ing I shall order you to be removed.) 
That is an extraordinary state of things, 
witness. We are in leap year, when, by 
old custom, ladies may claim a certain 


privilege. Am I to understand that you 
exercised it ?” 
“No, indeed, my lord!” (Great 


laughter.) 

“Then, why were you going to marry 
defendant ?” 

“T don’t know, my lord.” (Roars of 
laughter, in which his lordship joined ; 
but witness was very grave.) 

“ Are we to understand, then, that you 
feel no grievance against defendant ?” 

“Yes, my lord. As soon as he found 
it was all a mistake, he left me—and I 
wrote to thank him—and he returned my 
letter a fortnight ago—here it is !—be- 
cause, he said, he would not cause me 
shame and suffering ——~” 

A scream broke the silence of the listen- 
ing Court, followed by hysteric laughter. 
“It’s her mother in a fit,” said those who 
had a commanding view. 

When she had been removed, the Judge 
read the letter and handed it to plaintiff's 
counsel, “Unless you have something 
further to ask, Brother Thompson,” he 
said, “ witness may withdraw, I think.” 

Brother Thompson shook his head. The 
Judge proceeded : 

“Well, gentlemen of the jury, you will 
see that after this statement from the 
party most interested, the case comes to 
an end.” 

The jury consulted a moment. “We 
find for plaintiff, my lord. Damages one 
thousand pounds.” 
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When the shouts of laughter had sub- 
sided, his lordship resumed, as gravely as 
he could ; 

“T did not mean that the case had come 
to an end in the sense that you gentlemen 
had to find a verdict. This is an action 
for breach of promise. It has been proved 
that no promise was given. Therefore, 
there has been no breach, and the case is 
dismissed.” 

“We think,” said the foreman, after an 
instant’s conference, “that defendant be- 
haved shamefully. Instead of marrying 
plaintiff, he went and gambied at Monte 
Carlo.” 

When the Judge was able to speak, he 

said, “The sentiment does you honour, 
gentlemen, but this is not a Court for the 
vindication of morality. Call the next 
case.” 
So the trial ended, but Max scarcely 
felt relief. He had to win the bride who 
once was his without asking. And how 
could he begin ? 

The policeman directed him to a side 
door ; he was just in time to see Mrs. 
Mumson helped into a cab—Lucy was 
already seated there. It drove off, but 
Max caught a glimpse of the old woman’s 
face convulsed with rage. 

He took another cab and followed. 
They went direct to the station. Trusting 
to his disguise, Max pressed close as they 
alighted. Lucy wore a thick veil, but the 
sweet lips were folded sternly, and she 
held herself up with an air of determina- 
tion. Her eye caught his in passing, and 
she started—Max could not restrain a 
motion of the lips which said, “ Thank 
you!” Lucy bent her head, but not in 
response, and went on. He hung about 
for another exchange of glances, and pre- 
sently saw them enter the train for 
Cappersley. But no glance rewarded 
him. 

Several of his old friends Max had seen 
in Court ; pocketing his false beard he 
went to look for them, and on emerging 
from the secluded corner where this 








operation was performed, met Willy 
Hawkins face to face. A youth more 
suited to his purpose he could not have 
found. Willy was brother to Lucy’s 
dearest friend, and lived with her, their 
parents being dead, at an old farmhouse 
upon the outskirts of Cappersley—but 
this latter point had no interest for Max 
as yet. 

After congratulations and broken 
chatter he introduced the subject at his 
heart. Willy did not respond with free- 
dom. Yes, Miss Mumson was very well, 
and, so far as he knew, happy. May did 
not see so much of her now. Oh, no 
quarrel! But Miss Mumson was so much 
engaged with the preparations for her 
marriage, and May not being a brides- 
maid 

The blood seemed to stop its flow in 
Max’s veins, and then raced through 
them so hotly that his face turned crim- 
son. 

“Let us have some lunch,” he said— 
the first words that occurred to him. 
* And you shall tell me all the news!” 

Willy gave it allin a breath, for he, too, 
was full of this matter. May had her 
suspicions long ago; and on chailenge 
Lucy confessed. The wedding was fixed 
for Tuesday next, by special licence, for 
Captain Brailston had to sail on the Tues- 
day following. 

Captain Brailston! That scoundrel 
then was to profit by his folly, Max 
thought! Yet it was not surprising. 
The brute was strikingly handsome, 
merry, clever in his way, a favourite 
with all women. But Max had learned 
his real character, and could prove it. 

“Tt shan’t be!” Max cried. “ You'll 
help me to stop it, won't you? Why, 
everyone thought——” he checked him- 
self, but Willy finished the sentence. 

“Everybody thought that Brailston 
was going to marry my sister. That was 
all a mistake, you see!” He changed his 
tone. “What can you do? This is 
Saturday.” 
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“T don’t know,” Max groaned, “ but 
I must try. Look here, Willy! I heard 
an awful report of Brailston in the 
Mediterranean, and Lord Palgrave will 
support me. He’s in London now. ['ll 
get the story in his handwriting, and 
come down to-morrow if you wili put me 
up quietly in your house. Perhaps May 
could get me an interview with Lucy? I 
must warn her, at least—and Mrs. Mum- 
son, too, if necessary.” 

“You won’t persuade that old she-devil 
anyhow. But come down. May will do 
her best.” Details were settled. 

So next day Max arrived, while the 
servants were out, with Lord Palgrave’s 
statement in his pocket. May had already 
taken steps. She joined Lucy as they 
walked from church, Brailston being 
absent, and renewed their friendship. 
The poor girl almost cried with gratitude. 
In the evening she would call, if possible, 
for a long chat. The hours passed very 
slowly with Max, concealed in his friend’s 
bedroom. 

At length Willy came. “She's in the 
parlour! Summon your courage, man. 
She can’t love that villain.” He forgot 
how May loved him—once, at least. 

Lucy jumped up with a scream. “Let 
me get out! This is treachery, May.” 

“How treachery, dear? Mr. Peth- 
erick is only going to tell you somes 
thing.” 

“Please stay with us, then! You—you 
are well, Max ?” 

“A fool is always well, they say. Let 
me first express my admiration for your 
brave conduct yesterday ‘ 

“Oh, don’t talk of that !—I only told 
the truth—all the bravery and the honour 
were yours. What have you to tell me?” 

“Tt will shock you, I fear, but, believe 
me, I seek your happiness. You do 
believe that, Lucy ?” 

“T do, Max!” 

“Thank you, deat. Then read that!” 

With astonishment and incredulity she 
read Lord Palgrave’s declaration— but 





not with anger. Max found judgment 
enough to keep silence. Some ques- 
tions she asked—then rose, pale and 
thoughtful. 

“You are not indignant with me ?” Max 
asked. “I threw away my happiness 
long ago. All that remains, Lucy, is to 
guard yours, if I can.” 

She blushed very slightly—the matter 
was too grave to allow self-consciousness. 
“T am sure you mean well to me, Max. 
Thank you, I will go now.” 

“But, pardon me! This is Sunday 
night—only one day remains. Do tell 
me what you propose doing? I can bring 
more evidence to-morrow.” 

“T shall lay this before my mother 

“ And if she refuses to believe it? For 
Heaven’s sake, dear, let me see you to- 
morrow! Brailston is a desperate man! 
I tremble to think what may happen.” 

He pleaded, and May backed him. At 
length Lucy gave way. She promised to 
report at the same hour next evening, if 
they two would meet her by the church 
—that is, she would try. 

Another weary, anxious day Max spent 
in Willy’s bedroom. At the time ap- 
pointed, be sure, he was waiting with 
May. And Lucy soon joined them. 

A glance told her report—Mrs. Mum- 
son would not even hear the charge. 
Lucy dared not stay. 

“But you will not marry that fiend ? 
You shall not, if I have to shoot him! 
Lucy, I have no right to speak of my love. 
But think! Your misery will be my 
doing, for you would have been a happy 
wife now—aye, I swear I would have 
made you love me!—had I not ruined 
my life by deserting you.” May dis- 
creetly walked aside. “If you do not 
care for yourself, have pity on me. I 
should never know a moment’s peace while 
I lived! This—this brute is to have you, 
and to break your heart, through my 
madness. You cannot mean it!” 


She murmured something. “Not 
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twice! I cannot break off now, It is 
to-morrow! Not twice!” 

“You will not face the scandal twice ? 
Again, my fault! Then all the conse- 
quences shall fall on me—as they ought. 
I will stop this horrible marriage at the 
altar! If Brailston kills me it may be 
best, but, that way or the other, I will 
stop it.” 

A scream interrupted him. “ Max! 
Take care!” It was May who gave that 
horror-stricken warning, as she turned to 
look back on them. 

Max sprang forward, and so escaped 
the full force of the blow which Brailston 
aimed at him. But it was strong enough 
even then to make him lose his balance. 
Brailston dropped his bag and stick, fell 
on his knees, and gripped the youth’s 
throat. May ran, screaming “ Murder ! ” 
—but few passed along that road unless 
coming from the station. Max shouted 
hoarsely and struggled, but the strong 
fingers closed, the eyes glared down piti- 
lessly into his. Lucy cried for mercy, 
but she was unheard. She pulled at the 
ruffian’s collar ; as well try to hold a wolf ! 
Then her eye fell upon the stick. Grasp- 
ing it with both hands she struck Brailston 
on his bent neck! He rolled over with- 
out a sound, 

Max regained his feet; she was 
looking at her work, paralysed with 
horror. 

‘‘Take comfort, dear. In half an hour 
he will be ready to begin again.” Max 
was by no means sure, but his confident 
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tone broke the spell. She burst into 
tears. 

“Oh, what shall I do? What shall 
Ido?” 

“You must not go home. Come away 
with us.” May had returned to see the 
issue, finding no help. “You will give 
Lucy a shelter?” Max asked. 

“ Of course I will.” 

They led her away, only half conscious, 
and entered the farm unperceived. A 
wild but delicious fancy struck Max. 
He sought his host, and told what had 
happened. 

“Lucy dare not go home! Will you 
and May spend a holiday in town with 
me, bringing her with you? Say yes, for 
Heaven’s sake.” 

As soon as he grasped the idea, Willy 
did say “yes,” and May was delighted— 
they disposed of Lucy as they would. 
Two hours afterwards the little party 
slipped out, whilst all the village was 
bustling with the news of Captain Brail- 
ston’s apoplectic fit—so the medical man 
diagnosed it—and drove to the next 
station. 

Thus in her turn Lucy Mumson “ fled 
from the altar.” It was not her fate to 
be married in church, nor Max Petherick’s 
either. But he urged with force that 
manifest destiny intended them for man 
and wife, and Lucy was persuaded to 
share that view. Before Mrs. Mumson 
found her hiding-place, the unsympathetic 
but effectual ministration of a registrar had 
healed the Double Breach of Promise. 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. 


MONG the flagrant abuses of official- 
dom that never get attended to is 
one affecting the daily life of Parliament 
itself. 
OVER-EMPHASIS. 

It is tolerated by both Front Benches, 
which are doubtless equally responsible 
for its growth, and the newest of new 
brooms in the hands of the reformer passes 
it by. For my part, I should now be 
sorry to see it go—it throws quite a 
curious side-light upon human nature. I 
refer to the “‘ five-line whip” which calls 
the parliamentary rank and file to every 
division of importance. If a member of 
Parliament has occasion to entreat a friend 
to take part in some business transaction, 
he would have no difficulty in doing so 
adequately by means of the ordinary 
forms of speech. “Urgent” or “very 
urgent ” would cover the most imperative 
cases. Summoned in such terms to a 
division in the House, however, this same 
member of Parliament would treat the 
communication as naught—it would fail 
to excite the smallest sensation in his 
official epidermis—the fact being that the 
language of the official whip has been 
over-emphasised until it has lost nine- 
tenths of its natural meaning. At some 
period in the early history of representa- 
tive institutions the word “urgent” was 
no doubt used by the party fugleman in 
its popular sense. But just as the boy 
in the fable cried “‘ Wolf” too often, so 
the whipper must have used language 
from time to time in advance of his 
necessities. The “most urgent” occasion 
would prove not to be so urgent after all, 
and this the whipped would speedily 
discover. Some further means would 
then have to be invented of arousing the 
interest of the member addressed. What 
more natural than that the vital words of 
the whip should be underlined? This 
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device ip turn would be abused ; whence 
by easy stages would be reached the two, 
three, four, and five-lined whip. 

Such must be the genesis of this strange 
method of bringing party pressure to 
bear upon the individual M.P. I do not 
know that the archives, if ransacked, 
would throw any particular light upon it. 
Nobody preserves the Patronage Secre- 
tary’s missives, which, after date, are as 
uninteresting as last year’s menu. Nor 
does it matter: the ordinary five-line 
whip of parliamentary life carries its 
history written on its face. If it were the 
only document of our time and our civili- 
sation that survived, the philosopher of 
the distant future would be able to build 
up out of it the human nature of this 
nineteenth century as surely as_ the 
naturalist can piece together an extinct 
animal on the basis of a single bone. 

Of course the five-line whip is not the 
extreme limit of the applicability of this 
method of argument, though it may be 
nearing it. We have begun to hear of 
the six-line whip, and once or twice in 
the last Parliament I understand the 
underscoring was done in red ink with a 
view to produce a still deeper note. The 
six-line whip in red ink is, therefore, I 
take it, the next definite step to be taken 
in this downward path of over-emphasis. 
But the next, and the next? Evidently 
bottom must be touched somewhere. 
With a new Parliament, whose palate is 
not yet vitiated to any great extent, there 
seems a chance of at least a temporary 
return to rational methods of whipping. 
A permanent cure is probabiy hopeless, 
The party whipper-in will always be dis- 
posed to cry “wolf” too often and too 
loudly, with the result that his voice will 
fall upon increasingly indifferent ears. 
For there seems to be the same “tolera- 
tion” in the human mind for over-em- 
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phasis as there is in the body for poison 
administered in constantly augmented 
doses. 

The evil extends far beyond parliamen- 
tary circles. Most of the bad language 
that one hears in the public street is an 
attempt to supply the meaning that com- 
mon words have lost from over-emphasis. 

Two hostile omnibus drivers giving each 
other a bit of their mind are in the same 
sorry plight as the Patronage Secretary, 
driven to exceedingly complex forms of 
expression. Have we not all heard in 
the street the verbal equivalent of the 
five-line whip? Swearing is hardly to be 
regarded as original sin. It really arises 
from the inability of the swearer to express 
himself adequately in the words at his 
command. The educated man, therefore, 
with his greater grasp of language need 
not indulge in the same excesses of speech 
as the poor omnibus driver, and, indeed, 
I believe he does not. Accustomed to ex- 
press all the niceties of sentiment and emo- 
tion, in ordinary English, he can afford to 
leave the big, big D tothe illiterate. If you 
are not in the habit of swearing, “damn ” 
is a very large venture, though the stage 
(on which the word is now so frequently 
heard) is probably exercising in this, as in 
other respects, its boasted educative effect. 

Whole races suffer from over-emphasis. 
What else is the flowery speech of the 
Orientals, who do not write the most 
prosaic official document without bringing 
in a profusion of compliments? In the 
case of diplomatic papers printed for the 
use of Parliament, these are very wisely 
omitted. The formulas of Oriental cour- 
tesy would only have a bewildering effect 
upon the English mind. If they were 
omitted in the East, however, the person 
concerned would feel insulted. I daresay 
a good deal of John Bull’s “insularity ” 
arises from his neglect or inability to put 
himself on the same mental plane as 
foreigners—white, yellow, or brown— 
with whom he comes in contact, his blunt- 
ness of speech appearing to them as rude- 





ness, while he interprets their politeness 
as hypocrisy. To come nearer home, I 
do not know that Englishmen in the mass 
ever quite understand Irishmen, whose 
political vituperation is usually pitched in 
a shriller key. When one eminent poli- 
tician in Ireland denounces another as a 
“low blackguard,” the English sense of 
propriety is shocked. But the expression 
is really used in a special Irish sense, and, 
as both parties know exactly what it 
means, no bones are broken. The use of 
the shillelagh in Irish politics is also, I 
daresay, to some extent misunderstood 
on this side of the Channel. To break a 
friend’s head may, conceivably in Ireland, 
be a form of endearment like the coarse 
but well-meant expressions that one hears 
passing between one street loafer and 
another. For an imperial people the 
English are curiously deficient in their 
faculty of appraising the language and 
even the acts of other races. Probably 
the human sacrifices of the King of Da- 
homey are merely the local equivalent of 
a Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace. 


THE GROOVINESS OF HUMAN NATURE. 

You are lucky if, being with a senti- 
mental or philosophical friend at some 
great public gathering, he does not bore 
you with the remark: “ How strange 
to think that all these people, men and 
women, swarming denizens of a vast 
human ant-hill, have each their histories.” 
It is boring because you must often have 
thought the same thing yourself. For 
such a reflection the Crystal Palace or the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition is a convenient 
spot. Seeing thousands of people in the 
mass, one is inclined to suppose that they 
represent thousands of different experi- 
ences—that each life has been lived upon 
lines of its own, with joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears, of a special brand. I 
doubt, however, whether this is so. Hu- 
man nature is very groovy. If you listen 
to the chatter that goes on in the train 
or the omnibus, you will find people 
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making the same obvious remarks on the 
same futile subjects, and this, all day, and 
every day. They are like so many music 
boxes, wound up to do their regulation 
tunes, or automata dancing and kicking 
to the last prescribed convulsion, At the 
theatre, they laugh and ery; and at church, 
yawn in concert. The penny being put 
into the slot, so to speak, the figures work 
to rule. Apply a given stimulus to the 
human organization, and it responds in- 
evitably in-accordance with its character, 
which may be of a very limited range. 
For while nature is infinitely prolific, 
within the limits of a species, she is rather 
chary of her distinctive types. The forty 
cows in the meadow feed as one. Inevery 
generation of men, the old, old story is 
told anew, with endless iteration. 

An ingenious French author has cata- 
logued and diagramed all possible situa- 
tions occurring in drama. You take no 
matter what scene, in no matter what new 
and original play, and this terrible leveller 
turns to his tables to show you under what 
head and sub-section the situation occurs. 
So I imagine it could be with humanity 
in the mass. There is an infinity of items, 
but only a limited classification of them. 
One might construct a few tables that 
would cover all human experience. That 
young couple spooning under the tree, 
you say! Yes, they are selected at 
random. But give me the leading facts 
of the case! Let me see! they are class 
3, section 2, sub-section 5. Every old 
lady, turning over the torn and faded 
love-letters of her youth, thinks that her 
life, if written, would make a book. So 
it would, but it would be like a great 
many other books—so much so as to sug- 
gest plagiarism. 


MIND. 

Viewed aright, there is no class of 
mental phenomena more instructive than 
dreams. It needs a physiologist, how- 
ever, to interpret them in their relation 
to the great problem of mind. In the 


case of a mere man of letters like Mr. W. 
D. Howells, who has recently been writ- 
ing about his dreams, or Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who combines a fondness for the 
occult with a supreme ignorance of its 
scientific principles, or an average member 
of the Psychical Research Society, dreams 
only serve to make confusion of thought 
with regard to mind worse confounded. 
The study of mind is really the study of 
brain, and the study of brain is the study 
of a complex mechanism in many com- 
partments—compartments for sight, hear- 
ing, smell, touch and taste, the regulation 
of every muscular movement of our 
bodies, and the analysing and sorting out 
of all the impressions derived from the 
outer world, the whole, an amazing net- 
work of nerve-cells, and of countless fibres 
conveying the mysterious energy there 
generated. In the weaving of the fabric 
of thought all parts of this mechanism 
must be employed, and what keeps the 
infinite multitude of nerve cells in activity 
is the circulation of blood through. the 
brain. Sleep means simply the with- 
drawal of the blood supply from the 
various sensory, motor, and jntellectual 
centres. If that withdrawal is complete, 
the sleep is as profound as death ; if it is 
only partial, certain portions of the brain 
remain active, and we see, hear, fee], or 
even reason dimly. 

The great basis of thought is memory. 
Without the faculty of memory, we might 
live and breathe, and receive fleeting im- 
pressions from the outer world, and still 
be as destitute of thought as a plant ora 
jelly-fish, because we should be unable to 
compare any present impression with any 
past one. What then is memory? We 
can only suppose it to be a faint revival 
in a certain group of nerve cells of the 
thrill caused by the original impression, 
and this thrill is not confined to its proper 
area, but communicates itself through the 
network of fibres, which are so many 
telegraph wires, to all other cerebral 
centres concerned. 




















In order to find an illustration for my 
argument, I pick up a newspaper, and my 
eye falls upon the word “revolver.” In- 
stantly the impression of these letters, 
received in the visual centre of the brain, 
is coupled up with memories of sight, 
sound, and touch, which bring before me 
not only the image of the weapon, but 
all that I have heard and read about re- 
volvers. In fact, the association of ideas 
is wide enough to embrace reason and 
morality, which are, I believe, merely 
elaborations of our experience in the inner 
chambers of the brain. 


AND DREAMS. 


Armed with these facts, let us now con- 
sider the question of dreams. If sleep is 
not heavy, if there is a partial circulation, 
say, through the visual centre, the largest 
sensory area of all in the human subject, 
situated at the back of the head, memories 
of past scenes will be revived, or the 
nerve-cells becoming spontaneously active, 
like galvanic batteries freshly charged, 
will form fantastic images of a novel kind 
out of the débris of past impressions. 
Nay, more, the galvanic thrill may be 
communicated to other regions of the 
brain, the motor centres, for instance, 
whence we should derive ideas of move- 
ment and locality. 

We may thus see with tolerable clear- 
ness, and even exercise a vague and 
ghostly kind of reasoning in dreamland, 
But there will usually be some area of 
the brain dead, and consequently some 
faculty absent. This would explain what 
perplexes Mr. Howells, namely, that he 
has no sense of morality in his dreams ; 
that he is ready to commit any crime, and 
think nothing of it. Also that dead per- 
sons appear to him in dreams as living, 
and that he sees them without any sense 
of surprise. Mr. Andrew Lang says he 
once met in a dream a person whom he 
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knew to be dead, but yet took a lively 
scientific interest in him. 

This is a nearer approach to reason 
than one usually finds in dreams, but it 
is quite certain that if Mr. Lang had met 
his dead friend in the street, instead of in 
dreamland, he would have been more inte- 
rested. Asa rule, in dreams, the higher 
operations of the intellect are dead, so that 
we see the most impossible things without 
the smallest disposition to criticise them. 
The lunatic lives in a condition of mind 
free from the restraints of reason, and if 
we would realise his experience, we need 
only recall how we have felt in dreams. 

This theory of mind, I venture to think, 
disposes of much of the evidence that the 
Psychical Research Society have collected 
in support of apparitions, whether of the 
dead or the living, as objective realities, 
of the survival of the Ego, and other 
pseudo-scientific doctrines, pre-supposing 
the detachment of consciousness or intelli- 
gence from the body. There is nothing 
that can happen to us objectively that 
may not appear equally real in a subjec- 
tive or purely fanciful form. In fact, the 
whole difference between reality and ima- 
gination is, that in the former the mecha- 
nism of the brain is “operated,” as the 
Americans say, from the outside, whereas 
in the latter its action is internal and 
spontaneous. 

Many people argue that mind must be 
indestructible, but surely what has not 
been before birth, may cease to be at death. 
For I have never understood it to be con- 
tended, except by a very limited school, 
that every new-born baby is fitted with a 
pre-existing intelligence, as it is with a set 
of long clothes—a school to which must 
have belonged the Irish lady who was 
haunted by the fear that “God Almighty 
sometimes made more bodies than he had 
sowls for.” The question of the soul, of 
course, I leave to the theologians whose 
speciality it is, 

















ARE CLEVER WOMEN OR STUPID THE MORE AT%'RACTIVE 
TO MEN? 


BY JEROME K. JEROME, B. A. CLARKE, WELLESLEY PAIN, PETT RIDGE, 
LOUIS TRACY, E. S. GREW, AND GLEESON WHITE, 


Sometimes a friend asks me some such question as 


this: “Do you prefer dark women or fair?” Another Jerome K. Jerome 


‘ , steer 
will say: “Do you like tall women or short?” A eres 


third: “ Do you think lively women or quiet women the pleasanter ?” 
To all such questions I have a great difficulty in replying, because, 
when I come to examine myself, I discover that I like them all. 
It is one of the tragedies of civilisation that a man has to pretend 
to care for only one woman, and his life, in consequence, is gene- 
rally a prolonged struggle to avoid thinking of the might-have-beens. 
In fact, the attitude of a man towards the table of the world spread 
with feminine dainties is that of the schoolboy at the banquet: there 
are so many good things upon the board that he bursts into tears ; he 
cannot make up his mind where to begin. How charming are clever 
women—women who can understand and sympathise with a man’s 
aims and hopes, with whom he can discuss all subjects, before whom he 
is not compelled to be for ever pulling himself up with the query : 
“TI wonder if I dare venture upon this!” How easily conversation 
flows with a woman clever enough to appreciate our wit, to wonder at 
our wisdom! But then, on the other hand, how peaceful, how restful 
is the simple-minded woman—the woman before whom one feels no 
necessity to tax one’s brain, with whom existence is as the lying down 
beside still waters. I knew a very brilliant worker who was married 
to a woman whom her friends called homely, and whom her enemies 
called stupid. Once, during an evening full of confidences, the talk 
fell upon unequal marriages, and I hinted to him how people gossiped, 
saying that it was strange that he, the clever and the quick, should 
have cared for this quiet woman whose life was filled with the simple 
duties and pleasures of home. “ My dear fellow,” he replied, “a clever 
wife would have been an everlasting tax upon me. I come from my 
work here, and it is like stepping from a crowded ball-room into the 
quiet dawn of the woods. Believe me, the cleverness of the best men 
and women lies in their simplicity. You remember how Antzus found 
renewed strength when, thrown by his antagonist, he fell prone upon 
his mother-earth. So it is with these good women. The sparkle of 
society may not be in their eyes, the fashionable satire of the day 
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may not be upon their lips ; but the eternal essences are hidden within 
them. One rests upon them and grows strong.” I fancy we have come 
to think of cleverness as though it consisted of mere words. Clever- 
ness can be a mere trick of speech, dexterity in mere monkey antics ; j 
but there are many clever people who appear stupid to those not clever : 
enough to see below the exterior of things. 
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Confronted with this problem, nineteen men out of 
- ae ony tel twenty declare for stupidity ; and the fact that they 
stancy of dulness are speaking for effect does not vitiate their evidence. 
has its compen- It is only from a desire to be thought cynical that 
_— some men speak the truth. The constancy of dulness 
is a point that will escape no one. Other attractions are at the mercy 
of a thousand circumstances. A beautiful woman has moments when 
she is almost plain, but a stupid one will remain stupid, though every- 
thing go amiss. Domestic care will not harass her into epigram, and 
even indigestion, that transformer of the virtues, cannot torture her 











into conversational brilliancy. 
The bearing of this truism is made clearer by something that hap- 

pened to me the other night. I had overtaxed my strength at athletic , 
exercises, and my doctor ordered me to join a tennis club for a com- 
plete rest. I spent my first three evenings at the local ground very 
pleasantly in a deck-chair, discussing philosophy with a young lady 
who takes in a paper called Grand Ideas. On my fourth visit I had the 
same companion, the same chair even ; but the entertainment—how 
different! Outbursts of uneloquent silence, punctuated by brief 
meteorological remarks. The insight into life, the sparkle, the crisp— 
if at times irrelevant—enunciation of moral truths, I waited for in vain. 
The current number of her periodical was exhausted, and, until the 
appearance of a new issue, she was reduced to the conversational 
level of the most ordinarily endowed. Just in front of us, the 
secretary was engaged in an interminable mixed double, neither side 
kéeping any record of the score, partnered by a Dresden china shep- 
herdess, whose inexhaustible silliness had more than once distracted 
my thoughts from serious themes. As he had been playing thus with 
her for four whole evenings, it seemed probable that he would be 
grateful for a change ; but when I volunteered to take his place, the 
young man was almost rude, which goes to show that the old proverb, 
“ Any woman can attract a man, but it takes a fool to keep him,” is not 



















so very far wrong. 
The day when a man is first drawn towards feminine stupidity 
Born with a craving for a wor- 





marks a stage in his development. 
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shipper, he has so far attempted to fill the position himself, but his 
efforts have ceased to give satisfaction. Years have brought insight, 
and he discovers a dozen respects in which his appreciation is remiss. 
In better moments he acknowledges, sorrowfully, a tendency to under- 
value himself. He hopes to supply this deficiency amongst his femi- 
nine acquaintances, and, coming across the stupid woman, recognises 
the qualities for which he is in search. His first téte-d-téte is a 
revelation. He realises, as never before, the possibilities of conver- 
sation, scarcely allowing his partner to get in a remark. The badinage 
he used to exchange with the clever woman (she had an uncomfortable 
knack of saying all the good things herself) seems a poor thing in 
comparison. 

Of course, the clever woman could play the same réle, and some- 
times would, but she is never given the chance. It is about themselves 
that men love to speak to the stupid woman, and they shrink instine- 
tively from exposing their most sacred experiences to the gaze of one 
who would perceive where they deviated from the truth. When it 
comes to the question of marriage, the clever woman is nowhere. 
Obviously, it is better to marry a woman you know to be a fool than a 
woman who would discover that you were one. The woman who 
convinces the men she talks to that she is clever, but that they are 
still cleverer, is a special variety that will always be in demand. 
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I’ve always thought that their unattractiveness to 
men was one of the penalties that clever women had 


Wellesley Pain 
: F deems clever wo- 
to pay for being clever. Of course, it depends very men pay for their 


much upon the degree of intelligence possessed by the 
man, but I think the ordinary man prefers a woman 
who is neither very clever nor very stupid—the happy medium, in 
fact. If there be a preference it is on the side of the stupid woman. 
You see, a man can easily gain a reputation for being smart when his 
conversation is a shade less dull than other people’s. The ordinary 
man delights in telling a woman—gently and kindly—that she has 
been swindled in some little purchase. He will almost apologise for 
being so clever and well-informed, and his good advice will be given 
away recklessly. The ordinary man likes to think that he knows a 
shade more than the woman he is talking to. If he only thinks he knows 
it will do just as well. He then considers himself on safe ground, and 
is intellectually brave with the valour that comes from ignorance of 


unattractive. 


danger. 
I once knew a man who discovered the most attractive woman in 
the world. She seemed beautiful, unspoiled, and absolutely ignorant 







cleverness by being 
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of everything and anything connected with the affairs of this earth. 
When the man found that she really was the most attractive woman in 
the world—well, the usual consequences ensued. Three years afterwards 
that man was going through his tradesmen’s books one day—he was 
just an ordinary man, you know, who paid his debts and was respect- 
able—and he suddenly became quite perplexed. He had made a 
discovery. He had found that after all his wife wasn’t nearly so 
simple and artless as he had at one time supposed her to be. 

Women run grave risks when they are exceptionally clever. Of 
course, if I say what those risks are I shall be called conceited, so I 
won't mention them. It has been found possible to develop a dog's 
intelligence to such an extent that he will play penny nap, and do sums 
in compound addition and subtraction. But I have never heard that 
the performance has benefited the canine race in any way. A dog 
that will fetch my slippers when I take off my boots, is the dog that is 
wanted in this house. Unfortunately, it is very easy for an inexperi- 
enced young man to be led into thinking that all women are brilliantly 
clever. The facility with which a mere schoolgirl can detect the 
difference between a hat and a bonnet is bewildering to the young 
male mind. But this little performance loses its point when the man 
discovers that any woman can do it. Still, the matter affords another 
proof of how useful a few natural instincts can be to anyone. But 
even natural instincts and lessons from nature may be misleading. In 
the animal world the brains are pretty equally divided between the 
males and the females. A lady pointed this out to me the other day, 
and quoted it triumphantly as a proof that her sex was equal to mine 
in brain power. But she forgot to mention that in the animal world 
the males are always more beautiful than the females. Take the 
ordinary cock-a-doodle-do, for instance, and put him besides a barn- 
door hen. All her pretensions to good looks vanish. Again, which is 
the handsomer of the two, the lion or the lioness? Of course, the lion 
is. The lioness has no mane, while the lion has more back hair than 
he knows what to do with. Now, we generous men have recognised 
what a difference long hair makes to anyone’s appearance, and we 
always sacrifice ours, so that in the matter of good looks the ladies 
shall have a fair start. Wedon’t get any credit for this; and when a 
man breaks the rules of the game, and wears all the hair that nature 
has given him, the ladies adore him for it. Grateful of them, isn’t it? 


Is it for a marriage ? as someone inquired of the inquisitive lady 
who had asked whether he liked Homer. If so, it seems that this is a 
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discussion on which it is not seemly that bachelors 
should presume to argue. It should be limited to men Pett Ridge thinks 
who have captured the heart either of a clever woman that bachelors 
or of a stupid woman, and the contribution should be this subject. 
studded with truthful anecdotes to illustrate the position 

they take in the debate. Especially interesting would it be to learn 
the opinions of those who (as was said by the Scotch divine of the 
woman of Samaria) have had a large and rich matrimonial experience, 
and have married say two or three of each kind. Much might have 
been learnt from these, and their opinions would have carried a weight 
which ex-parte statements of bachelors can never claim. 


** What can they know of women 
Who only spinsters know ?’”’ 


But if the question is not thus narrowed down, why, bless my soul, 
this is a game in which we can all take a hand. 

The perplexed male bird would have no hesitation in speaking 
decisively in this matter if only the stupid females of the species would 
consent to be always unattractive to the eye of the male. It happens 
that this is not the case. We have all met youthful ladies, coy in 
conversation, and talking only of musical chairs, who possessed as 
compensation a delightful appearance and a complexion that was in 
itself a joy. So much depends on the cheek of the young person. 
An occasional glance at her face chases away all remembrance of the 
limitations of her knowledge; the subject of musical chairs is, for the 
time, the most enchanting of all topics; and if the recital of Uncle 
William's annoyance when last Christmas he sat down upon nothing, 
were the only joke in the world, you could not smile more appreciatively. 
But you must not lose sight of her. 

Clever women talk well, but they sometimes converse with you as 
though they were addressing an audience, and you were in the front 
row just below their notice. This, after the novelty had worn off, 
might pall slightly on one, and cautious men do well to look forward. 
I imagine that a clever wife would be especially fearsome at breakfast- 
time. When one wanted only to grumble at the toast, or to make 
weak guesses at the weather, there, at the other end of the table, the 
clever wife would be endeavouring to lure one on to a discussion on 
Esoteric Buddhism. When one desired to look through the Police 
Intelligence in the morning journal, she would insist on reading 
aloud Chapter LI. of her new novel. These may appear small diffi- 
culties, but in married life it is well known that large troubles 
count for nothing. It is the little ones that worry. Apropos, an anec- 
dote : 






should not discuss 
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They were clever women (at any rate they each wore a pince-nez), 
and they were chattering. 

“ My dear, I’ve enjoyed your article in last week’s so much.” 

“Glad you like it. How is the little girl? Cough all right ?” 

“Oh, the poor dear whoops all night long.” (This as though the 
infant were a militant Red Indian.) “And,” going on with much 
relish, “ what do you think she said only the other day? The governess 
was complaining of trouble with her over the multiplication table, and 
she said, ‘ Well, Pa’s just the same. Someone who was here yesterday 
said that Pa didn’t count.’ And, do you know, I thought it was really so 
very smart.” Think of it! (a donne furieusement & penser, as we say 
when writing in the English language. “ Pa doesn’t count.” In this 
world there are many parts we should like to be cast for; we are all 
anxious to act in some way, but so few of us are aching to play Mr. 
Jellyby. 

Is it possible to evade the question by urging a plea for the Average 
Woman? She is most attractive to the general, and, indeed, to men in 
all ranks. On the one hand, not so clever as to make your head ache; 
on the other hand, not so stupid as to frighten birds. Across the 
Channel she is called Mademoiselle Juste Milieu ; here she is known as 
Miss Golden Mean. Miss Golden Mean has tact and excellent common- 
sense ; she does not give herself a crick in the neck by looking up to 
you, or, vertigo by looking down upon you. She has no past to speak 
of, but I predict for her a most successful future. Gentlemen, charge 
your glasses. I give you The Average Woman. God bless her. 


I like to be on the side of the angels. Most women 
Louis Tracy says are stupid, so I unhesitatingly vote with the majority. 
that most women : 
are stupid. In point of fact I have never met a clever woman. It 
is easy and pleasant to read of such a being, but, like 
conversation, she seems to have died early in the century. The new 
woman is certainly not clever save by way of moral pyrotechnics. One 
only meets her on the stage, and even there, when she unbends for a 
moment from the grand passion, she too obviously remembers all her 
epigrams. 

But this is dangerous ground. Indeed the whole subject bristles 
with difficulties. Most men are either married or going to be married, 
and to declare one’s convictions upon the topic is to court disaster in at 
least one direction. Choosing between a rock and a whirlpool I rush 
to my fate in the latter—because I can swim. Thus, with a clever 
woman, I should be instantly pulverised. Love of admiration is quite 
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as potent a force with male as with female, and the mediocre man 
stands some little chance of being worshipped by the stupid woman. 
What chance would a Stock Exchange husband have of getting his wife 
to regard him as a smart financier if she were a senior Wrangler? Of 
what avail the verses of a minor poet against the scathing scrutiny of-a 
lady who had gained a Double First? Under these conditions the lord 
of creation has no chance. He is fit only to fill a small part in farcial 
comedy ; nature adorns him with red whiskers, and he invariably 
wears trousers (physically) of a large check pattern. In the theatrical 
profession he is the agent in advance of his wife, and only flickers into 
momentary importance when he seeks the advice of Sir Francis Jeune. 
In all other states of life, he combines the duties of butler and nurse- 
maid, and he cannot, alas, give a month’s notice. 

A nice, homely, stupid sort of wife believes you when you come 
home late on Derby Day, and account for your sunburnt appearance by 
explaining that the sun turned the office into an oven. She accepts 
implicitly the statement that business affairs of extreme urgency demand 
your presence at the Club for supper. She admits without a murmur 
that theatres of variety and the burlesque stage are hardly within her 
legitimate range as sources of amusement. She sympathises with your 
denunciations of that frightful bore, Smith, who insists that you shall 
fill his spare stall at the Empire. When you feel that Brown has got 
the better of you in a little deal, she soothes you by listening with 
sincere admiration whilst you give details of the transactions in which 
Brown figures as a pitiful bungler. A stupid, trusting wife everlast- 
ingly pours oil upon the troubled sea of existence, whilst a clever one 
would lash it into fury by a single question. Monarchs, like Henry 
the Eighth and the Sultan of Turkey, can afford to have clever wives. 
Few of us can, at will, avail ourselves of the headsman’s block or the 
depths of the Bosphorus. The Ideal woman is she who is clever to the 
rest of the world, but quietly submissive to her husband. She exists 
but rarely so far as a biassed judgment enables me to observe ; or, 
perhaps, she is a consummate actress, and cloaks her scathing thoughts 
with a mantle of sweet humility. At times, it is true, a man’s self 
satisfaction is startled by some unusually keen remark uttered by the 
partner of his lot. If he owns at dinner to a feeling of weariness 
induced by business trials, she says inconsequently that racing form 
appears to have been entirely upset by the dry weather ; and if he 
observes that Robinson’s house is the one place where he passes a 
pleasant evening, she expresses her regret that Mrs. Robinson does not 
dye the roots of her hair, and thus obtain a uniformly golden hue. 

These are mere accidentals in the harmonious chords of matrimony. 
If you look at her sharply she presses you to take,some more fish, as it 
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is good food for the overworked brain, and you pass on contentedly to 
the entrée. Let the New Woman beware. The Old Man will not stand 
a superfiuity of cleverness on the part of his wife. In other men’s 4 
wives cleverness is admirable ; in his own, an impertinence. Need I 
urge the moral ? 
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This is one of those questions which no man can 

sabia eg settle except for himself ; for, in the consideration of it, 

personal! question, he will first of all refer it to his own experiences. 

Having done this, he will discover that his experiences 

are as contradictory as the sex from which they were taken, and that, 

where the affections are concerned, the mind is as unreliable as 

the memory. He will then turn for guidance to the examples of his 

friends, only to find that when he cannot learn from experience of 

his own, it is not likely that he will profit much from the experiences 

of others. Finally, he may go for instruction, as I did, to woman 

herself. Iam sorry to say that in my own case I did not gather much 

from the research. Most of my interlocutors asked what I meant by 

“stupid.” This was a little awkward—since no woman ever enters 

upon a general question without scenting in it a particular application 

to herself—and I only received one answer that had in it any approach 

to directness. It was from a lady whom I have known just as many 

years as I like to remember. “Well, my dear,” said she, “I think 
some men don’t mind stupid women.” 

It need not be supposed, however, because of my failure to get a 
direct answer to the question, that my inquiries were entirely unpro- 
ductive, or that I failed to acquire a great deal of general information. 
The conversation which I had with Miss Linklater is, in especial, 
one which I shall always recall with pleasure, both on account of the 
insight of Miss Linklater’s observations, and because it secured to me, 
for a few moments, her undivided attention. This, as those who know 
her are aware, is an unusual privilege—no doubt because the applicants 
for it are so many. By some the occasion whereon I obtained the 
privilege might have been thought unfavourable for the discussion of 
so delicate a subject, for it took place at an “ At Home,” where every- 
body talks at once. She had sent me for some refreshment, and I pre- 
ferred my question with the cup of coffee. “I am beginning to be 
afraid,” said she, with a sigh, “that they prefer the clever ones.” 
“ Miss Linklater,” I rejoined, severely, “I positively decline to rise to 
that.” “There’s no sugar in this,” she remarked, irrelevantly, of her 
coffee. “Besides,” I pursued, “you're better than clever.” “Don’t 

trouble,” she murthtred. “You,” I said, “are—good,” for I, too, 
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had read Mr. Anthony Hope. “Hadn't we better sit down and 
discuss it sensibly?” she asked, and both (I hope) of these things 
we did. 

“T never found,” she said, presently, returning to the subject of 
our inquiry, “that men liked one another to be clever.” ‘Ch, that’s 
a different thing,” I replied, defensively ; “one doesn’t like cleverness. 
Appreciation of cleverness is intellectual ; liking is a matter of the 
feelings.” “It’s just ‘the same thing,” she retorted ; “the qualities 
which attract you in a woman are quite independent of her cleverness. 
You like her for herself; you admire her for her cleverness; perhaps 
cleverness might heighten her attractiveness.” “As her stupidity,” I 
suggested, “ would diminish it?” Miss Linklater hesitated. ‘“ What 
do you mean by stupid ?” she asked. ‘The term implies no reproach,” 
I hastened to say; “no woman is stupid. But there is a certain 
puzzleheadedness sometimes ; a vagueness which is not without its 
attractiveness. It is——-” “You mean,” observed Miss Linklater, 
‘that it soothes your vanity. Perhaps you are right. I never can 
tell what is the quality in women which most attracts men.” I did 
my best to rise to the occasion. ‘“ Miss Linklater,” I said, “it is "—and 
here I bowed—“ it is—grace.” 


7 * * * * 


Are there any stupid women? Were a man to 


confess he had met them would it not be equivalent to | Gleeson White 
wants to know if 
: s : there are any 
peculiar courtesy of women to feign an interest in a —_ stupid women. 


his owning himself a misogynist? For it is the 


man’s conversation, even if they feel it not; hence he 

is vastly pleased by their listening patiently. Now, listening is a most 
subtle form of flattery, so that the man talks afterwards of that clever 
woman who conversed so brilliantly. Possibly she may have been 
silent, as, inspired to brilliant impromptu, he only noticed that she 
smiled in the right place. Of course, even to listen intelligently 


implies some degree of cleverness, but not much. Owen Seaman’s 
ideal for one of the three wives—that in his Plea for Trigamy he 
declares essential for every Benedict—was to be “skilled to keep 
counsel, to comfort and coax, and, above all things else, be accomplished 
at seeing—my jokes.” But the jokes of some men need very stupid 
people to discover their point, so we must not press the argument 


too far. 

Indeed, the question seems to depend more on the man than on the 
woman. To call anybody clever is perhaps the tribute vanity pays 
grudgingly to one who has snubbed it. Therefore, you do not care very 
deeply for “too clever” women—those who tear man’s threadbare 
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sophistry to tatters. You prefer the more domestic variety, who darns 
up the patches and lets him wrap the cloak about him to hide his 
shortcomings. Now, although you like a woman who is clever enough 
to rule her own domain well, you are not so grateful as you should be 
when she attempts to go outside it. If she remembers the train you 
should have caught but didn’t, or compiles statistics of the small silver 
you waste on your own hobbies, and presents you with a balance-sheet 
comparing your personal expenditure and hers, then you wish that 
arithmetic had never been taught. Possibly such a clever wife may be 
attractive to other people’s husbands, but hardly to her own ; nor is a 
managing sister often appreciated by her own brothers. Cleverness, 
evidently, is not a feminine attribute that attracts the family circle. 

Surely the most attractive woman is the clever one who has the wit 
to conceal it. Able to conquer all along the line, she yields her point 
just before she has obviously gained it. Or even, if hard pressed, she 
retires to the stronghold of her sex, and misunderstands with a light 
heart all she prefers to misunderstand. Thus she preserves intact the 
wisdom of the Sphinx, and surrounds her other charms with that 
atmosphere of mystery which is essential to the continued existence of 
all belief, even if, to the ignorant, this attribute appears very like 
stupidity. It would seem that the stupid woman, if she exists, would 
be found among those dubbed clever by their own sex; whether such 
an one be of Girton, or the more extended ’Varsity ; whether she 
babble of the binomial theorem, lisps of movements, or is merely capable 
of giving any man his answer back. To very vain youths she may, 
indeed, appear attractive, but Man flies from her—no matter, if a 
pretender to culture, she asks, concerning Socrates, “ Who was he ?” 
or if, only too well-informed, she contributes to most advanced literature. 
Then he seeks out the so-called stupid woman, who restores his belief in 
his own superiority, and evokes his most sincere homage in return. 

Nobody ever had a stupid mother. Now, as every woman is 
actually or potentially a mother, it argues that no woman can be 
stupid. Dr. Todhunter made one of his characters in The Black Cat 
say, “Of course no woman is beautiful, but some women have the art 
of persuading you that they are.” May we not say that no woman 
is stupid, but some feign to be so clever that you like them the 
better. In fact, you are driven to the conclusion: First, that there 
are no stupid women; and secondly, that they are by far the most 
attractive. 


“* TO-DAY,” edited by Jerome K. Jerome. 


An up-to-date, plain-speaking, weekly newspaper, price twopence. 





TO THE READERS 


OF 


“THE IDLER.” 


AVING obtained the sole control of 7HE /DLER, 


it is my hope not only to maintain, but to 


increase, its present great popularity and prestige. 
In circulation 7HE£ /DLER is second to only one other 
English magazine, while its literary standing is in 
the very foremost rank. This position 7HE /DLER at 
once stepped into at its birth, more than three and 
a-half years ago, and has maintained without trouble, 
in spite of the efforts of its rivals, new or old. With 


its circulation I am satisfied; at all events, for the 











present. It will never be my aim to make it a 
magazine for what is generally termed “the masses,” 
but to appeal to that growing public which possesses 
literary tastes and artistic sympathies. I wish to make 
ita magazine that will be almost a need to thinking 
men and women. Towards this ideal every endeavour 
will be made, and though I may not be able to reach 
my goal at once, every month I trust will be an 
advance in such direction. As a commencement, 
much greater attention will be paid to the Art Depart- 
ment, which has been put under the control of the 
same gentleman who rescued Zo-Day from a slough 
of bad illustrating and bad printing. The size of the 
magazine has been increased, we having found it 
impossible to give our artists fair representation within 
the former limited size of our pages. New and 
improved methods of reproduction will be employed, 
and we hope to make every illustration a picture worth 
looking at. I am satisfied that quality, and not 
quantity, of illustration is what my readers desire. 
Poor photographs and cheap drawings badly repro- 
duced, lumped down upon the pages of a magazine 
without discrimination or selection, must have begun 
to pall upon the subscribers to modern periodical 
literature. We are making arrangements with artists, 


both English and foreign, and with engraving firms, 

















that will enable us eventually to render every illustra- 
tion a work of art in itself. I say “eventually,” because 
circumstances prevent my introducing these changes 
except by degrees; but even the immediate alterations 
will, I think, be sufficient to prove the conscientiousness 
of our endeavour. 
In literature, the same regard for quality rather 
than quantity will be our guide. As much as can 
honestly be given to the public for the price will be 
given, and what is given will be of the best obtain- 
able. I shall hope to introduce new ideas from time 
to time, and to make the magazine not only abreast, 
but, if anything, a little ahead of the times. My object 
will not be to attain a position of mere notoriety, but 
to move forward upon those paths of sobriety and 
good sense that are the only ones leading in this 
country to lasting success. The past career of 7HE 
IDLER convinces me that I shall be able to make of 
it a lasting force in literature, and an ever-welcome 
companion to the public. ZH£ /DLER was my first 
venture, and my heart is with its fortunes. My work 
upon it has always been, and always will be, a labour 
of love. To some the conducting of a magazine must 
seem a mere business scheme, and to these my words 
may sound hypocritical ; but others who have felt the 


joy of congenial work will understand me. To me, 
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THE IDLER is almost a part of myself—my own life 


has become bound up in it; nor does it seem to me a 





small or unimportant task. To launch out monthly a Ag 
magazine that speaks to hundreds of thousands of men ‘ 
and women throughout the world, appears to me a 
great work—a work full of responsibility, of delight— 
a work full of unknown possibilities—a work worth 
living for. From the readers of 7#Z JDLER I know 
I shall receive sympathy and assistance ; and to them 
I am not ashamed of confessing my hopes and aims. 
I hope to make of 7HZ JDLER something more than a 


merely successful commercial speculation; I hope to 





make it a friend wherever the English tongue is 


spoken. 
Jerome K. JEROME. 


Lonpon, August, 1895. 
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THE POPPY AND THE LILY Drawn by Max Cowper. 
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